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THE MERCEDES-BENZ 190 CLASS: 
THE SUBTLE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MASTERING 
THE ROAD AND MERELY COPING WITH IT. 


The road passes beneath you always, but the 
sensations are markedly different. your 
state mind. This first 


experience with 190 Class se- 


but already you are driving 


with calm confidence. The car 
has earned your trust. 
feels resolutely stable, 
going precisely where you steer it, 
refusing waver off course wallow 
over potholes. Even the severest bumps seem 
only minor disturbance the suspension 
gently quells the violence Negoti- 


ating run switchback turns seems more 


routine business than high drama the car 


shifts direction nimbly response your steer- 
ing commands. Sports sedans might occasion- 
ally handle this adroitly, but they seldom feel 
this composed. 

Suddenly the pavement deteriorates 
into washboard gravel, but the car tracks stead- 
fastly ahead, curiously unfazed the change 
terrain. occurs you that you have yet 
hear squeak rattle. The engine remains 
almost subliminally quiet, wind noise faint 
whisper when you hear all. You normally 
feel urge your legs after sitting forso 


long, but now you feel the urge keep driving. 


© 1987 Mercedes-Benz of N.A.. Inc., Montvale. N.J. 


Even you chose the automatic transmission, 
you still find easy shift manual-style when 
the mood strikes, locating each 
gear feel without glancing 
downward. Your driving has 
become pleasurably instinctive, 

driving its best should be. 
This ostensibly mystical 
exaltation the driving experience 
springs from such technological ad- 
vances “the most sophisticated steel suspen- 
sion ever put into volume production” (Britains 
Car Magazine). And the simple fact that 190 
Class sedan built like every Mercedes-Benz— 
not one ergonomic safety principle sacrificed 
for the sake cosmetic luxury digital show- 
manship. Every detail construction and as- 
sembly meeting universally envied standards. 
The result sedan that does not 
“challenge” you the 
tradition, but rather serves congenial and 
supremely capable ally—at once exciting and 
obedient, responsive and considerate. The road 


provides challenge enough. 


Engineered like other car the world 
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Nuclear electricity 
gives America the power 
make critical 

economic decisions. 


embargo gave 

America its first bitter 

taste foreign oil depen- 
dence. protect our econ- 
omy, turned electricity. 
Using American resources 
and technology. Asa result, 
nuclear energy has estab- 
lished itself corner- 
stone rebuilding strong 
economy. 


The electrification 
America 


the only major form 
energy that has experienced overall 
growth since 1973. are using 
36% more now than did then. 

serves new uses our factories 
and heats twice many our 


©1987 USCEA 


homes. Nuclear energy’s contribu- 


tion our electricity supply has 
more than quadrupled during that 
time, helping fuel 34% growth 
America’s economy. 

There are still guarantees 
against becoming too dependent 
foreign oil once again. Our 
economy continues require 
increasing amounts electricity 
for its growth. And that electricity 
must continue come from nu- 
clear energy, well coal and 
other domestic sources. 


The growth 
nuclear energy 


American nuclear electricity was 
born 1956. 1973, had be- 
come technology America could 
turn when faced with the oil 
crisis. And today, over 100 nuclear 
plants make nuclear energy our 
second leading electricity source, 
behind coal. fact, nuclear en- 
ergy and coal together have pro- 
vided over 95% all new elec- 
tricity generated America over 
the past decade. 

Nuclear energy also saved 
Americans between and 
billion dollars from 1974 1985, 


compared the cost non- 
nuclear-generated electricity. has 
displaced over two billion barrels 
oil. And its contribution contin- 
ues climb. The U.S. Department 
Energy estimates that nuclear 
energy will provide 20% our 
electricity the early 1990s. 


Nuclear energy for 
future. 


Nuclear energy has proven its 
worth America’s economy. 
Auburn University Dean Engi- 
neering Dr. Lynn Weaver recently 
described nuclear energy 
the basic props support- 
ing the entire national economy.’ 

Yet, spite all accom- 
plished, the threat foreign oil 
dependence remains. Difficult 
choices will need made. 
But one fact has made itself very 
clear: the more develop our 
own energy sources like nuclear 
energy and coal, the more con- 
trol our own economic destiny. 

For free booklet energy 
independence, write the U.S. 
Committee for Energy Awareness, 
P.O. Box 1537 (ED28), Ridgely, 
21681. Please allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. 


Information about energy 
America can count 


U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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with big ambitions 
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high art and the bottom line. 


When New sends its Ansen’s reviews are wel- 

critic, David Ansen, toa Newsweek see him for what 


world with the intensity climbs inside the who has 
foreign correspondent covering tell you why was made. And the 
war. And his how was made. And is: “An American 

patches with -seeing world would have missed This isn’t Hollywood hoopla. 


that can spot nuance been made. This sociology. 
ter and romance stone. When writes ogy. Economics. Always infor- 


al 
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Mative and always entertaining. 

Akira Kurosawa, the 75-year- 
old master Japanese film, 
Ansen treats him not only 
genius the Samurai movie 
but sharp interpreter 
contemporary wise 
teacher who loves the world 
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special way sees 


bridging their cultural, busi- 


national treasure rejected his 

country—an aged wan- ness, social and international 

derer seeking support belongs 
David Ansen belongs the 

movies. And because the 


Newsweek 


Why happened. What means. 


That’s where you’ll find him. 
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Afghans, contras and B.U. too 


after Congress had appropriated money 
boost coverage the Afghanistan war, Bos- 
ton University and the Hearst Corporation 
won United States Information Agency 
grants for the setting Afghan 
agency Pakistan. Instructors hired 
B.U.’s College Communication would 
teach journalistic techniques Afghan reb- 
els, while Hearst would help set distri- 
bution network for what they produced. 

From the beginning, the Afghan Media 
Project has been roasted faculty members 
and newspaper editors who fear the service 
may turn out little more than tool 
American foreign policy. Now the project 
director’s connections Lieutenant Colonel 
North may add fat the fire. 

August, College Communication 
Dean Bernard Redmont, former CBS 
correspondent, resigned protest the uni- 
versity’s involvement the project. Red- 
mont, who still teaches the college, did 
not object taking USIA money but said 


the training should take place Boston, 
part because program Pakistan ‘‘would 

When Redmont stepped down, university 
president John Silber, well known for his 
conservative foreign-policy views, appointed 
Joachim Maitre, East German defector, 
journalism professor, and occasional con- 
tributor The Wall Street Journal’s op-ed 
page, dean interim. Maitre directs the 
Afghan Media Project. 

November, just the project was get- 
ting under way, ten some fifty full-time 
faculty members the College Commu- 
nication voiced their objections 
widely reported letter the university pro- 
vost. gravest said, that 
the program would seen the outside 
world and the American academic com- 
munity not educational enterprise all 
but venture propaganda and 

Maitre, however, was undeterred. Train- 


Mujahideen mentor: 
propagate our 
style journalism,’ 
says B.U. College 

Communication 
Joachim Maitre. 

But critics say his 
Afghan Media Project 
propaganda tool 
U.S. foreign policy, 
and his ties Oliver 
North are adding 

fat the fire. 


ing began Pakistan the end January, 
and Maitre hopes have cadre seventy 
Afghan journalists June. But will have 
organize the distribution system himself, 
since Hearst dropped out December. The 
company had spent less than half its 
$310,000 share the $490,000 grant, and 
had failed complete the job setting 
agreements between the project and media 
outlets Europe and the third world. Maitre 
believes that pressure’’ from ed- 
itors contributed Hearst’s decision. 
Charles Shutt, who Maitre says was co- 
ordinating the project for Hearst, did not re- 
turn several calls. 

Two editors who complained Hearst say 
that the company’s involvement with news 
service financed the USIA violated the 
American media’s standard independence 
from government. letter the company, 
Michael Gartner, president the Amer- 
ican Society Newspaper Editors and editor 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, asked, 
can repeatedly defend the American 
press and its separation from our government 
when turns out that one the large sup- 
pliers material our newspapers the 
take from the 

John Seigenthaler, editor, chairman, and 
publisher the Nashville Tennessean, and 
editorial director USA Today, took matters 
step further. his letter Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate, said The Tennessean 
would longer use material supplied the 
via its corporate parent with Afghan 
news agency funded the U.S. Seigenthaler 
says has nothing against the Afghan reb- 
els: feel the same way [the 
created anti-apartheid news agency 
South says. cause would 
just, but the stamp propaganda would 

Maitre, turn, has fired off round 
stinging letters editors, reporters, and fac- 
ulty members who have opposed the program 
written unfavorable articles about it. 
says the university program trains propa- 
gandists only the sense that teaches ob- 
jective reporting environment dom- 
inated information supplied the Soviet 
Union. propagate our style journal- 
says. 

Meanwhile, several journalism professors 
have privately expressed concern about 
Maitre’s political ties specifically about 
ardent support for the contra rebels fight- 
ing Nicaragua and his recently revealed 
association with Colonel North. 

his own account, Maitre has made sev- 
eral visits contra camps, and 1985 
visit produced what calls 
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HOW 
CREATE 
UNEQUALLED 


CMP one the fastest 
growing publishers busi- 
ness newspapers and 
magazines, with 
sales better than 20% 
year for each our fifteen 
years. But growth 
end. Rather, it’s our means opportunities. And good 
unequalled opportunity. people make CMP publica- 
growing, create new tions usually the best 
opportunities. Opportunities for good reporters read their industries. 
advance responsible editors. Opportunities for staff 
become supervisors. Opportunities for sales people 
anywhere their talent takes them. The fact that you (516) 365. 
hold outstanding people unless you offer them 
better opportunity than they can find elsewhere. And 


plan add new publica- 
emerging industries. It’s not 
just that find bigger 
numbers exciting. 
exciting seeing good 
people respond Digger 


(Millions) 


you offer unequalled opportunity Electronic Buyers’ News InformationWEEK 
consistent growth Electronic Engineering Times CommunicationsWeek 
VLSI Systems Design Business Travel News 
plan our growth. plan expand the Computer Systems News 


scope and coverage each our publications. And Computer Reseller News Manufacturing Week 
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New York City discovered, 
self-insurance protection from 
rising insurance costs. 


$30,600,000 


New York City doesn’t buy insurance. insures. 


itself. 

Since it’s not insurance company, the people 
city government figured would protected from 
the rising costs insurance. 

With self-insurance, the City could avoid pricing 
cycles and profit margins and all the other statistics 
that critics the insurance industry blame for price 
increases. 


Unfortunately, didn’t work that way. 

Insurance costs New York City have still gone 
up. Payments claims rose from $30.6 million 1979 
$125.3 million 1985. That’s 309% increase 
six years. 

put that perspective, the rate claim pay- 
ments roughly equal the cost running the city 
parks and recreation program. And City Comptroller 
Harrison Goldin projects that 1990, will cost 
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1985 
$105,900,000 


much insure New York does run the City’s 
fire department. 

All which points simple fact. Rising insur- 
ance costs aren’t the result pricing cycles profit 


margins. They’re caused claims and lawsuits. 

like learn more about the economics 
the property/casualty insurance industry, call 
O’Hare (212) 669-9200 and ask for our free booklet, 
The Road Recovery. 


stom 


free copy The Road Recovery,send to: Road 
Insurance Information Institute, Dept. RR, 


| Name 
Address 
| City State Zip q 
nonprofit action and information center 
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film about the fight against the 
Nicaraguan government. Pieces the film 
later turned the 1986 congressional 
campaign. several campaigns that year, 
footage rebels Nicaragua showed 
commercials used against opponents 
U.S. military aid the contras. 

Maitre says that International Business 
Communications paid him $4,000 fee, plus 
expenses, produce the film, which was 
reportedly commissioned the National En- 
dowment for the Preservation Liberty, one 
several conservative organizations con- 
trolled Carl Channell. According sev- 
eral press reports, North was key adviser 
Channeli nationwide media campaign 
that targeted congressional opponents the 
contras and the Reagan administration’s Star 
Wars program. 

Maitre says had idea that his film 
would used political advertisements and 
that he’s never met anyone from Channell’s 
National Endowment. But did meet North, 
says, while attending series White 
House meetings which, two occasions, 
delivered lectures once the military 
situation Nicaragua and once contra 
strategy. 

Maitre also connected the Gulf and 
Caribbean Foundation, little-known orga- 
nization that showed hand-drawn 
flow chart found Oliver North’s safe. 
1984 the foundation produced thirty-two- 
page booklet Central America that rec- 
ommends the formation mil- 
itary coordinate the fight 
against the Nicaraguan government and left- 
ist guerrillas neighboring countries. Ac- 
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cording explanatory note, the booklet 
was written Michael Ledeen, who was 
part-time consultant the National Secu- 
rity Council when made some the initial 
overtures for the U.S. the sale arms 
Iran. was based research conducted 
study group that included Maitre and Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Elie Wiesel. 

Wiesel, however, says had notion 
that his discussions with Maitre and Ledeen 
would used produce the booklet and, 
since hasn’t read it, doesn’t know 
can endorse Ledeen’s conclusions. 

the midst the controversy which 
finds himself. Maitre proceeding with 
the Afghan Media Project and waiting 
learn how long he’ll serve dean the 
College Communication. Although 
doesn’t the job permanent basis, 
stay Silber asks him. that hap- 
pens, says prominent faculty member who 
asked not identified, some five ten 
professors will look for jobs elsewhere. 

For his part, the combative interim dean 
says that would have been preferable 
use private funds set the Afghan agency 
such funds had been available, but that 
countering the Soviet version the war 
Afghanistan important enough justify 
using taxpayers’ money. bitching 
simply not says. 


Michael Rezendes 


Michael Rezendes, former government and 
politics reporter for the San Jose Mercury 
News, Boston-based writer. 


J-School for rebels: Afghan trainees simulated press conference 


The case 
the prize-winning 
prisoners 


Until last fall, two inmates the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary Angola were the Wood- 
ward and Bernstein prison journalism. 
editors The Angolite, the prison’s bi- 
monthly magazine, Wilbert Rideau and Billy 
Wayne Sinclair made specialty investi- 
gative articles rape, violence, and cor- 
ruption behind bars that won host major 
prizes, from Robert Kennedy Journalism 
Award and American Bar Association Sil- 
ver Gavel Award George Polk Award. 
But last November something happened 
the prison that destroyed their partnership and 
threatened The Angolite’s hard-won credi- 
bility. The incident raised the issue edi- 
torial ethics the peculiar context prison 
journalism. 

Unlike most prison publications, which 
tend mouthpieces for the warden 
censored gripe sheets for inmates, The An- 
golite set new standards for prison-press free- 
dom and excellence. 1975, when Angola 
still had reputation the nation’s bloodiest 
prison, acting warden Paul Phelps decided 
that, part cleanup, the prison needed 
publication that inmates would read and 
believe. gave relatively free hand 
Rideau, who had been named editor 1975 
Phelps’s predecessor. 

Before the appointment Rideau, black, 
The Angolite had been run white convicts, 
minority the prison. Two years earlier 
Rideau had been refused spot the mag- 
azine. Undeterred, the self-taught writer had 
started black-staffed publication called The 
Lifer Magazine. had also begun writing 
column prison life that was carried 
five Louisiana and Mississippi newspapers. 

1976, Sinclair joined The Angolite 
part-time staff writer, and became Ri- 
deau’s co-editor 1980. some ways, the 
two could not have been more incongruous 
team. Rideau, who forty-five, wiry, city- 
bred, and ‘‘die-hard liberal’’; Sinclair, 
forty-two, lanky, white, and 
But they had several things 
common. Both were convicted murderers 
headed for the electric chair when the Su- 
preme Court struck down the death penalty 
1972. (Rideau had robbed bank and slit 
hostage’s throat; Sinclair killed man while 
robbing convenience store.) Both had ed- 
ucated themselves Death Row Rideau 
reading everything could put his hands 
on, Sinclair studying criminal law. 

Together, they transformed The Angolite 
from little more than newsletter top- 
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Stephan Savoia/State Times and Morning Advocate/Baton Rouge 


quality magazine, with poems, letters, and 
stories inmates, column criminal- 
justice news, and long, authoritative articles 
every aspect prison life. The 3,000- 
circulation magazine won Polk Award 
1980 for two articles: Rideau’s The 
Sexual which analyzed homosexual 
rape, prostitution, and sexual slavery among 
inmates and now required reading for 
prison personnel and criminal justice profes- 
sionals; and Sinclair’s Other Side 
in-depth look capital punish- 
ment. 

Then came the incident that destroyed their 
partnership and rocked The Angolite. Fol- 
lowing search Sinclair’s office prison 
officials (for reasons that remain unclear), 
Sinclair told The Angolite’s staff that was 
FBI informant. had become what pris- 
oners call investigation into 
allegations that prison officials were involved 
pardons-for-sale scheme. Rideau felt be- 
trayed: were all aware that [Sinclair] 
had become frustrated his inability win 
he’d pull off something like this and leave 
with our backs against the 

Sinclair told the staff that, three months 
earlier, the prison’s food manager had of- 
fered get him pardon for $15,000. After 
the offer had been made, Sinclair’s wife, Jo- 
die, had contacted the FBI and Sinclair had 
gone under cover. The night after Sinclair’s 
bombshell, Rideau says, lay awake trou- 
bled, angry, hurt, and afraid. knew that 
revealing what knew would get Billy 
and perhaps even myself The 
food manager had allies among the inmates 
and staff Angola. And snitching can earn 
death penalty the prison world. 

The next day Jodie Sinclair, television 
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Talking the law: 
Billy Wayne Sinclair 
(with federal 
marshal) outside the 
walls 
Angola penitentiary. 
His cooperation with 
the FBI ended his 
days co-editor 
top-quality 
prison magazine. 


journalist Beaumont, Texas, asked that her 
husband put protective custody. Sin- 
clair, escorted federal marshals, was 
quickly transferred parish jail. His de- 
parture was covered local television sta- 
tion, which that evening began three-part 
series the investigation and 
Sinclair’s role it. 

Meanwhile, word what Sinclair had 
done spread through the prison, the Angolite 
staff found itself saddled with guilt as- 
sociation. best sources, built 
over ten years, started clamming up. 
say, ‘Who are you interviewing 
for, The Angolite the says. For 
weeks, Rideau held meetings with inmate 
leaders and prison officials the magazine’s 
office, assuring them had had prior 
knowledge Sinclair’s actions. was like 
dealing with forest fire. had confine 


Still inside: 

When his co-editor 
became informer, 
Wilbert 
sources began 
ask, ‘Are you 
interviewing for 
The Angolite 

for the FBI?’ 


the fire and put out the flames before got 
out 

The incident also put Phelps, now Loui- 
siana’s secretary public safety and correc- 
tions, bind. the state’s top law 
enforcement official was obliged sup- 
port undercover informants. But publisher 
perhaps the top prison magazine the 
country, felt compelled, told The An- 
golite, put the integrity the press first 
and disapprove what Sinclair did. 
prison, function prison jour- 
nalist, added, can become informer, 
since doing could compromise his 
publication’s credibility and endanger its 
staff. His statement now policy throughout 
the Louisiana prison system. 

Two public officials, including the state’s 
pardon board chairman, have already been 
indicted ongoing state probe into pardon 
selling. Sinclair’s wife finds troubling that 
twenty-one years rehabilitation the 
secretary the department corrections 
says [Sinclair] should not have cooperated 
with law 

Meanwhile, from his Baton Rouge jail, 
Sinclair argues that journalists can’t 
function like free-world partly 
because they have live with their occa- 
sionally violent readers and sources. says 
that the food manager did not approach him 
criminal says. did the right 


Lee Kravitz 


Lee Kravitz associate editor Scholastic 
Update, biweekly current-events magazine 
for high school students. 
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The Thomson machine: small papers, big profits 


1980, when Canadian government com- 
mission studying newspaper concentration 
singled out Thomson Newspapers, calling its 
small-town products aggrega- 
tion hoped the critique 
would prompt editorial improvement the 
chain, the biggest the country. Seven years 
later, Thomson has become the biggest chain 
America too, terms the number 
daily newspapers owns (ninety-eight the 
U.S. compared with Gannett’s ninety), and 
criticism has followed across the border. 
not newspaper says 
Dave Wagner, former news editor the 
Thomson-owned Waukesha County, Wis- 
consin, Freeman. managers who 
could the shoe Wagner, who 
was working The Freeman when Thomson 
bought 1983, resigned March, saying 
he’d had enough short-staffed newsroom 
and starvation budgets. our senior 
reporters quit once pursue other oppor- 
tunities, and was announced that not one 
were told that our local story count would 


CJR/Peter Kuper 


remain the Wagner says that Thom- 
son constantly pushes for dramatic savings, 
that means things will get steadily 
worse until the newsroom 

Other observers can just harsh. 
just taken for granted that they’re going 
cut costs the bone and, along with that, 
some way irreparably damage the editorial 
news function the says Stuart 
Surlin, who teaches media course the 
University Windsor, Ontario. 

The Thomson chain bought its first link 
fifty-three years ago, when Roy Thomson 
borrowed $200 for down payment 
Timmins, Ontario, newspaper called The 
Daily Press. the late 1950s, Thomson had 
more papers than any other group Canada. 
the 1960s, acquisition opportunities 
Canada grew sparse, Thomson turned its eyes 
the south. 

Under Roy’s Kenneth, the chain con- 
tinued build its small-city newspaper em- 
pire the U.S., where there Thomson 
paper now thirty-one the fifty states. 
terms circulation, the chain the tenth- 


largest the country, with 1.5 million read- 
ers. And growing rapidly: Thomson 
bought seven more U.S. papers 1985, six 
last year, one far this year; may hit the 
100-newspaper mark before 1987 over. 

Thomson low-profile company, not 
prone pubiic comment, but Frank Miles, 
senior vice-president and general manager 
Thomson’s U.S. operations, vehemently 
denies the charge that the company short- 
changes its American readers. got 
some good newspapers, we’ve got some bet- 
ter newspapers, and we’ve got some news- 
papers that are still says. 
don’t know any our newspapers that 
haven’t improved since we’ve acquired 
them. all worry about the bottom 
line we’re not going have bottom line 
worry about for 

Critics contend that Thomson papers are 
tailored precise corporate specifications. 
Miles denies that, and some his editors 
back him up. there from head- 
quarters you ask for it, but they will not 
says Michael Hanke, editor the 
Canton, Ohio, Repository. never talk 

Timothy Brewster, editor The New- 
burgh-Beacon Evening News, Newburgh, 
New York, says there are corporate for- 
mulas must follow: lot companies 
pay lip service local autonomy. Thomson 
practices says. not some creep- 
ing conspiracy from the 

Wagner’s experience the Waukesha 
Freeman was drastically different. 
impose certain formulas and enforce certain 
profit says. One his com- 
plaints that Thomson insists that the news- 
papers have least fourteen 
(news stories, photos, cutlines, etc.) the 
front page every day, making look cluttered 
and monotonous. are sweep 
says, people call bean counters 
look over the papers make sure there are 
enough 

quick look Wagner’s old paper does 
show gray and undifferentiated page one. 
Other Thomson papers picked random 
The Newburgh-Beacon Evening News, The 
Vidette-Messenger, Valparaiso, Indiana, 
and The Daily Gazette, Sterling-Rock 
Falls, Ulinois look bit livelier, however. 

Wagner’s more serious complaint, under- 
standably, the tightness Thomson’s ed- 
itorial budgets, and that score backed 
someone who has watched the chain 
closely for years, competitor. 
cally, disagree with their management phi- 
says James Ottaway, Jr., who 
chairman Ottaway Newspapers Inc., 
subsidiary Dow Jones Co. (The Ottaway 
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nice win the most coveted prize 
journalism. even nicer win two 
them the same day. 


when the winners this year's 
Pulitzer Prizes were announced 
recently, were proud find two 
members the Los Angeles Times 
the list. 


Michael Parks, Times bureau chief 
Johannesburg, was named winner the 
Pulitzer Prize International Reporting 

for his vivid coverage the turmoil 
South Africa. 


Richard Eder, Times book critic, took 
the Pulitzer Prize Criticism for his 
sensitive reviews contemporary 
literature. 


The Times has now received total 
Pulitzer Prizes; and this the third 
time received more than one 
Pulitzer single year. 


Michael Parks 
Winner the 1987 Pulitzer Prize 
for International Reporting 


are honored the recipients 
these awards, because they symbolize 
the highest form journalistic 
recognition from our peers. But they 
also symbolize something far more 
important: the scope, well the 
depth, the reporting committed 
giving our readers. 


The Pulitzers are awarded only once 
year. But the ideals they represent are 
what strive for every day. 


Richard Eder 
Winner the 1987 Pulitzer Prize 
for Criticism 
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group publishes twenty-two daily and ten 
Sunday papers across the country.) 
are demanding profit margins that are high 
the publishers have reduce the quality 
the papers order meet 

Ottaway notes that Thomson reports the 
highest after-tax profit margin any publicly 
owned newspaper group the U.S. Can- 
ada 19.4 percent last year. put 
tax profit margin for publicly owned news- 
paper companies 1985 was 9.4 
And says that Thomson wants oper- 
ating profit margin before depreciation, 
interest, taxes, and certain overhead costs 
for percent, says, and that percent 
huge difference with what you can 
the 

Squeezing the newsroom can bad for 
business. Ottaway points the Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Herald, which Thomson 
bought 1968. The paper has lost 
circulation over the past decade one the 
fastest-growing counties New England, 
while competitor nearby Dover Fos- 
ter’s Daily Democrat was adding 9,000. 
difference higher news quality, lot 
more local news reporting, lower profit mar- 
gins, and owners who care more about good 


NAME 


TELEPHONE (309) 


DAVE HURST 
(309) -2845 


MARK BRANDT 


community journalism and service than about 
maximizing Ottaway says. 

Rodney Doherty, managing editor Fos- 
ter’s Daily Democrat, says does not think 
that difference quality wholly respon- 
sible for his paper’s gain circulation and 
The Portsmouth Herald’s loss, but does 
think the figures have shaken the Herald up. 
took beating,’’ says. think 
they are trying harder 


Anne Burris and Bob Puhala 


Anne Burris staff writer for the Daily 
Herald Arlington Heights, Illinois. Bob 
Puhala Chicago author and journalist. 


The Taiwan connection, 
continued 


Since 1949, when Taiwan’s ruling Nation- 
alist Party, the Kuomintang, declared martial 
law, the Taiwanese government has tightly 
controlled its political opponents control- 
ling the opposition press. Taiwan, gov- 
ernment authorities have harassed and 
imprisoned writers critical the Kuomin- 
tang; the United States, the Kuomintang 
regularly monitors the movements Tai- 


wanese who are critical the Nationalist 
government. The best-known case that 
Henry Liu, American writer who was 
murdered California 1984 (see ‘‘The 
Taiwan March/April 
1985). Liu had written critical biography 
Taiwan President Chiang Ching-kuo, and 
was killed members Taiwanese 
gang acting with the approval senior in- 
telligence officials. Members both groups 
were later tried and convicted Taiwan. 
Two years ago, Taiwanese activists this 
country took stand against the Kuomintang 
Brooklyn federal court, lawsuit filed 
the Taiwan New Generation Publishing 
Corporation, which publishes the Taiwan 
Tribune. twelve-page twice-weekly with 
worldwide circulation about 2,600, the 
Tribune the only Taiwanese newspaper 
this country that opposes the Kuomintang. 
The paper considered influential: copies 
are smuggled into Taiwan and its articles 
sometimes appear the opposition press 
there. Some its writers use pseudonyms 
protect their identities, its address un- 
listed the masthead, and the doors its 
offices previously New York, now 
California bear identifying signs. 
These precautions don’t offer much protec- 
tion, however. know that the Kuo- 
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mintang’s informers the United States pay 
special attention says Kang-lu Wang, 
one the newspaper’s owners. 

The Tribune’s lawsuit grew out libel 
American, Tzu-Min Kao. writer for 
China Times Weekly, newspaper published 
this country which supports the Kuomin- 
tang, Kao had publicly praised the Taiwan 
government. The Tribune published several 
commentaries Kao’s activities and called 
him Taiwanese,’’ phrase 
frequently used refer supporter the 
Kuomintang. 

When the libel suit came trial Vir- 
ginia, where Kao lives, 1985, the 
Tribune’s principal defense was truth: Kao 
was fact supporter the Kuomintang. 
The jury agreed. ruled that, while the ep- 
ithet may have hurt Kao’s 
reputation, wasn’t false. 

October that year, the Tribune coun- 
tersued. Represented former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark and two his col- 
leagues, the paper charged that the Taiwan 
government was using the U.S. courts har- 
ass the opposition press. Kao’s lawsuit, the 
paper claimed, had forced reveal the 
identities many its writers, enabling the 
Kuomintang step its surveillance. 


Name 


Address 


Taiwan, after the suit was filed, for example, 
relatives one Tribune editor were ques- 
tioned about the editor’s activities gov- 
ernment security agents. 

But Taiwan had legal ace its sleeve. 
Last summer, its lawyers moved dismiss 
the paper’s case, arguing that all the Trib- 
une’s claims were barred the Foreign Sov- 
ereign Immunities Act. Under the act, 
foreign governments are immune from 
claim arising out malicious prosecution, 
abuse process, libel, slander, misrepre- 
sentation, deceit, interference with con- 
tract although criminal activity, such 
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James 


Chen, editor-in-chief the Taiwan Tribune 


murder, not protected. 

The Tribune fought back, claiming that the 
statute did not apply because the charges 
arose out wider conspiracy. Tribune at- 
torney Larry Schilling cited Liu’s murder and 
also U.S. State Department report sug- 
gesting that lawsuits are part Kuomin- 
tang strategy for harassing the opposition 
press. purpose Kao’s libel 
Schilling told the court, silence the 
Taiwan Tribune and cripple the Taiwanese 
the Kuomintang impose martial law the 
Taiwanese the United 
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But the Tribune lost its case. Septem- 
ber, federal judge Henry Bramwell ruled that 
even there was conspiracy suppress 
the paper’s free speech, the only conspira- 
torial act directly affecting the Tribune was 
Kao’s libel suit, and Taiwan’s conduct was 
therefore protected the immunities act. 

The Tribune decided not appeal, owner 
Wang says, because the cost more liti- 
gation would prohibitive. The 
moved Los Angeles this spring, hoping 
pick readership the large Taiwanese 
population there. Wang says that the Tribune 
maintains its hard-line opposition the 
one can openly favor [political] independ- 
ence. The purpose publishing the paper 
here speak out for the independence and 
self-determination However, 
speaking out can still lead harassment that 
the Taiwan government now knows will 
not have answer for court. 

Martha Davis 
Martha Davis lawyer New York. 


Would you have run 
this piece? 

its December 1985 issue, Boston maga- 
zine ran article titled Boogeyman 
Comes with subhead that read: 
Thompson was twelve years old, 
did something dreadful the woods 
Wayland. Now, eighteen years later, he’s 
back home, running the town’s housing 

The piece described Thompson’s ex- 
tremely troubled childhood, reporting that 
had been beaten and sexually abused his 
father, was unpopular with children his age, 
and had tried kill himself several times 
before, the age twelve, murdered 
six-year-old neighbor. Thompson had been 
showing the younger boy, Mark Dupuis, how 
play mumblety-peg and doing tricks with 
knife when one the throws missed and 
nicked the boy’s chest. According the 
magazine’s account, Dupuis began 
scream, and Thompson, fearing beating 
from his father, tried get him stop. When 
didn’t, Thompson picked the knife and 
stabbed him death. 

After the killing, Thompson was routed 
through the Massachusetts juvenile justice 
system, given counseling, and finally re- 
leased. age thirty, after two failed mar- 
riages and years bouncing from job job, 
returned Wayland 1985 become 
the town’s housing director. Thompson later 
told Boston had practical reasons for mov- 
ing back this small bedroom community 


about twenty miles west Boston: the job 
was big advancement for him, could live 
his mother’s house for free, and would 
closer his three children. 

The Housing Authority knew his past, 
but Thompson was convinced that, because 
his juvenile record was sealed, would 
out reach the press. When the editor 
the local newspaper, the Wayland-Weston 
Town Crier, heard rumors and tried in- 
terview him, threatened sue. The Town 
Crier prepared article but spiked it, not 
for legal reasons but because, editor Andrea 
Haynes later wrote, believed the ef- 
ficacy rehabilitation and giving people 
second 


1 2 ogev! 


Then Thompson was approached John 
Strahinich, senior editor Boston, city 
magazine with circulation more than 
121,000. Strahinich told him the magazine 
would piece him whether coop- 
erated not. Thompson consulted his lawyer 
and concluded there was little could 
prevent publication. the end, agreed 
interviewed, and the process bared his 
soul, telling Strahinich things normally re- 
served for psychiatrist: his father’s sexual 
assaults, his grandmother telling him was 
adopted, graphic details the murder and 
his attempts find peace. 

The article paints relatively sympathetic 
portrait Thompson. Written you-are- 
there style, somewhere between Truman Ca- 
pote and True Detective, includes grisly 
reconstruction the murder: 
raid siren. Thompson reached down for 
the knife, grabbed it, and stabbed and 
Pictures included shots the site 
the killing and close-up the 
sign Thompson’s street. 

The story put Thompson’s name the 


headlines papers from the local Town 
Crier The Boston Globe. Ten days after 
appeared, Nancy Perry, the mother Mark 
Dupuis, who relatives said had asked Stra- 
hinich not dredge the story, died 
heart attack. the months that followed, 
pressure Thompson grew. Last April, the 
Wayland Housing Authority refused renew 
his contract, citing some problems the job. 
was unable find comparable position 
and ended working cheesecake bak- 
ery. November, hanged himself there. 

Should the Boston piece have run? Rela- 
tives Perry and Thompson say the mag- 


azine has bear some blame for their deaths. 
Perry’s niece, Kathy Mooney, says her 
aunt, called after the article came 
out and were the phone four five 
hours. She told her heart was broken eigh- 
teen years ago, but that when this all came 
again was Her aunt suffered 
from heart disease, but Mooney says she had 
been leading normal life the time the 
article appeared: [Boston] can say 
what they want, but know what 
Robert LaRochelle, Thompson’s stepfather, 
says, feeling and think the vast 
majority’s feeling that had not been writ- 
ten, would still with 

Strahinich, for his part, says that 
solutely that his piece had nothing 
with the two deaths and defends the 
decision publish it. editor reporter 
who thinks that that wasn’t story should 
retire because their news judgment shot 
says. 

Ken Hartnett, who was the editor Bos- 
ton when the piece was published and now 
editor the Middlesex Framingham, 
Massachusetts, says, was hired 
public agency town that was the 
reporter’s area coverage. They hired this 
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man. When they did they should have known 


REVISED, 


John Harvard University grad- 


uate student who interviewed the journalists 
and sources involved for case study, says 


concluded that, public official, 


Thompson should have expected that his past 
would aired. But Howell found the Boston AND 
piece sensational and insensitive. 


problem with the piece was that 
did not seem have point except tell 
gruesome and compelling says Rich- 
ard Gaines, editor The Boston Phoenix. 
dangerous utilize New Journalism 
techniques imagining conversations and 
events piece this sensitivity. You run 


The newly revised and expanded edition the Insurance 
Handbook for Reporters gives you the facts and background 
increasingly complex world insurance. 

With new chapters Health and Commercial insurance, plus 
updated material Home and Auto, valuable source for 
writers and editors. And yours free. Simply send the coupon. 

real risk when you start monkeying about phone 291-5600. 
with people when you don’t have point that 
The piece ends with the disappearance 
the fall 1985 local nine-year-old girl 
named Sarah Pryor, and detailed scene 
Strahinich won’t say how reconstructed 
depicting Thompson’s thoughts the 
night she was reported missing. this scene, 
Thompson waits his room for the police 
come and question him; even though 
has alibi, nervous and sweating. 
The article doesn’t say what happened 
Sarah Pryor. (She was never found.) And 
doesn’t say whether the police ever came 
Thompson’s house they did, fact, 
suspect him. But Thompson, who told one 
newspaper thought had been treated 
fairly, told other papers that the piece had 
raised questions people’s minds about his 
rehabilitation. had the power answer 
all the Thompson said Stra- 
hinich. caused many more problems 
and added new questions. ‘Is sane?’ 
did come back?’ ‘Did take Sarah 
Pryor?’ 
Some journalists feel the tragic irony 
the Boston piece that undertaking 
show how difficult for someone live 
down his past, made things worse. Shortly 


Allstate insurance Company, Northbrook, illinors 


after Thompson’s death, Boston Phoenix 
writer Ric Kahn wrote, the record show 
cret, too, would have wanted write the Please send free copy the revised 
story. And that, having done so, probably Insurance Handbook for Reporters. 
now find myself the position Boston’s 
Strahinich, which, despite the magazine’s 
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The IRS and the nonprofit press 


Sojourners little magazine that seems irk the Reagan 
administration big way. Published thirty-five- 
member evangelical Christian community based Wash- 
ington, D.C., the nonprofit monthly has some 52,000 sub- 
ministration’s nuclear-arms and Central American policies; 
regular feature called Lives’’ devoted 
individuals who, for religious reasons, have left defense- 
related jobs: man involved nerve-gas research, for ex- 
ample, and officer the Strategic Air Command. 

strong hint that the administration regarded Sojourners 
thorn its side sort Grenada among publications 
was given the magazine’s editor, Jim Wallis, back 
April 1984. Wallis travels widely speak, often church 
groups. April 27, tried cross the border into Canada 
for speaking engagement but was detained Canadian 
customs officials who, says, told him that the FBI had 
thick file him. Following protests his Canadian 
hosts, Wallis was finally allowed into the country. Canadian 
officials informed him, however, that, should wish 
visit the country the future, would need obtain 
special permission from the Canadian embassy Wash- 
ington. Wallis subsequently filed FOIA request obtain 
his FBI file; was informed that the agency maintained 
file him. Staff members find this hard believe. 

Six months after Wallis’s Canadian adventure, something 
odd happened Washington. about ona Saturday 
morning, Sojourners staff member Richardson stopped 
the magazine’s offices his way out town for the 
weekend and discovered four men peering through the 
back door. One carried camera. Following conversation 
which the men attempted, unconvincingly, explain why 
they were there that time day, they drove off 
car whose license plate number, Sojourners staff members 
say, proved upon investigation one block 
numbers assigned the National Security Agency (see 

For almost year the administration seemed manifest 
interest Sojourners. Then, September 25, 1985, 
the magazine received notice that the Internal Revenue 
Service would soon conduct audit the organization. 
Sojourners, like other nonprofit publications 
(including CJR) classified tax-exempt organization; 
this gives the benefit lower postal rates and permits 
anyone who makes gift the magazine deduct 
charitable contribution. 

Two months later, IRS agent Tony Gaston visited the 
magazine’s office; inspected ledgers and obtained copies 


Sojourners published 1983 and the years Gaston 


auditing and also pamphlet Sojourners had pub- 


lished 1984. The 146-page pamphiet bore the title 
cible and was subtitled study guide for the 
churches Central 

Again, following the visit, all was quiet for about year. 
Then, December 1986, the IRS dropped bomb. Pub- 
lisher Joe Roos received letter from Gaston stating that 
[sic] concerning the U.S. Defense Policy 
general and Nuclear Armament particular did not present 
all sides and facts these issues, allow the public 

After citing IRS regulation stating that organization 
sufficiently full and fair exposition the pertinent facts 
permit individual the public form independent 
opinion conclusion,’’ Gaston warned the publisher: 
advise you that all issues addressed should present all 
sides and facts the issues. Further involvement un- 
supported opinion might affect your tax-exempt status 
the 

The Sojourners staff, concerned about government in- 
terference the editorial product, urged Roos request 
meeting with Gaston. The meeting took place IRS head- 
quarters downtown Washington February this 
year. The account that follows necessarily incomplete 
because IRS field personnel are forbidden law discuss 
individual cases with the press. 

According Roos, Gaston conversation took very 
different position from that stated his letter: said 
Sojourners does present all the facts the opposite his 
written When Roos then asked him for examples 
what was objecting to, the IRS agent, according 
Roos, cited grass-roots lobbying 


oos then observed that the publication single 

such article did not seem constitute 

reference the IRS regulation that 

restricts tax-exempt nonprofit organizations from devoting 

more than percent their activities lobbying. Gaston’s 

response, according Roos, was that the magazine ran 

many more articles like that lobbying guide, Sojourners 
might longer qualify for tax-exempt status. 

was only when had returned his office that Roos, 
hunting for the offending article, found that had not been 
published the magazine but, rather, chapter its 
pamphlet 

Even Sojourners hears more from the IRS, the 
incident troubling one. The tax code, presently writ- 
ten, puts IRS agents like Gaston the position having 
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judge publications the basis their writings about 
public policy. Congress, which wrote the code, should re- 
vise make relate solely profits and the lack thereof 
and leave judgment about content editors, not auditors. 


ANGUS MACKENZIE 


Angus Mackenzie staff writer the Center for Investigative 
Reporting, San Francisco. His article ‘‘When Auditors Turn 
Editors’’ appeared the November/December Review. 


Remember Salvador? 


seems dim memory now, but just few years ago 
Salvador was the center the journalistic universe. Cor- 
respondents who once sought assignment London Paris 
clamored for San Salvador instead. crews came find 
bang-bang, free-lance journalists make their reputation, 
and Joan Didion (for two weeks) write book. 1982, 
more than 700 journalists showed cover election. 
The Hotel Camino Real became the Central American equiv- 
alent Saigon’s celebrated Caravelle. 

Today, the Camino Real largely deserted. The 
crews are gone, and ambitious free-lancers now head for 
Managua instead. Those correspondents still based the 
country spend most their time traveling elsewhere. now 
takes major military clash natural disaster, like last 
October’s earthquake, attract reporters any numbers. 
Salvador, having completed its fifteen minutes celeb- 
rity, back the realm coups and earthquakes. 

course, Salvador will never quite the backwater 
once was. The country continues generate its share 
informative articles. Nonetheless, the coverage seems 
scanty, especially compared what was three four 
years ago. Why the abrupt fall-off? The answer points 
some basic principles about foreign reporting: 

The press dislikes stalemates. The war Salvador has 
changed over the last few years. the early 1980s, the 
surging guerrillas appeared unstoppable. seemed only 
matter time before they toppled the Salvadoran govern- 
ment and installed yet another leftist regime America’s 
backyard. But then the United States began pouring its 
resources, now, more than $600 million later, the Sal- 
vadoran army has emerged much more effective fighting 
force. Today, one believes the rebels can win outright 
victory. the same time, one believes they can 
decisively defeated. short, the war has become dead- 
locked, and, for the press least, the drama gone. 

The press dislikes routine. few years ago the death 
squads were running wild. Priests, student activists, and 
labor leaders the hundreds; Salvador’s 
archbishop was shot dead while saying mass, and four 
American nuns were raped and murdered. its height, the 
death toll reached 800 month. Today, that figure has 
dropped less. The death squads have been reined 
in, the worst abuses the military curtailed. The human 
rights situation has into the words 
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recent Americas Watch report. And routine, course, 
rarely newsworthy. 

The press dislikes consensus. Not long ago, Salvador 
was the hottest foreign-policy topic Washington. The 
Reagan administration was demanding huge sums prop 
the Salvadoran military, and Congress, suspicious the 
president’s intentions, held hearings Salvador least 
every six months. These were contentious affairs, occa- 
sioning sharp partisan debate and providing excellent 
news pegs for stories out Salvador. Today, those 
hearings have lapsed; Democrats and Republicans now see 
eye-to-eye Salvador, draining the issue its contro- 
versy. Washington’s passion instead reserved for Nica- 
ragua. the media’s. 

The shift press focus is, extent, natural. The 
rancorous debate over aid the contras has given the press 
new raison d’étre Central America; Iranscam has only 
reinforced the change. The problem that Nicaragua has 
absorbed the media squeeze everything else out. 
far Central America concerned, the press seems 
suffer from something like cognitive dissonance can’t 
keep two separate countries mind the same time. 


vador remains remarkably compelling story. Con- 
sider its elements: 
The strongest guerrilla insurgency Latin America. For 
all the attention paid the contras, Salvador’s guerrillas 
are generally considered far more potent force. Their 5,000 
7,000 combatants have survived more than seven years 
war, and, their recent attack the Paraiso army 
base demonstrates, they are still capable inflicting serious 
damage. What’s more, the circumstances that gave rise 
the insurgency crushing poverty, glaring inequality, and 
blatant repression still pertain, portending plenty bang- 
bang for years come. 
dreadful human rights situation. Compared 800 kill- 
ings month, may seem trivial. But that rate still works 
out more than 300 year shocking figure any 
standard other than Salvador’s own past. (Some put the 
figure even higher; the human rights office the Roman 
Catholic Church Salvador says that 1,900 politically 
motivated killings occurred 1985 percent them 
committed the military.) Nicaragua such rate 
political murder would surely big news. Furthermore, 
Salvador’s jails currently hold more than 1,000 political 
prisoners the highest total years and torture 
commonplace. The Salvadoran security forces may more 
restrained than the past, but they continue manifest 
deep contempt for human rights. Routine, indeed. 
heavy American presence. The Reagan administration 
contributes more than $500 million year this tiny coun- 
try, making the second-largest per capita recipient U.S. 
aid after Israel. The United States today the chief arbiter 
power the country. Nonetheless, Washington’s situ- 
ation precarious. Its chief ally, President Duarte, po- 
litically isolated, rejected the right socialist, the 
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left sellout. Duarte also lame duck, since 
legally barred from seeking reelection 1989. Washington 
now urgently looking for successor. 

potent insurgency, serious human rights abuses, 
heavy American role, lame-duck president Salvador 
still sounds pretty newsworthy. Even without earthquakes. 


MICHAEL MASSING 


Michael Massing contributing editor the Review. 
Darts and laurels 


Dart: KRON-TV, San Francisco, for its unsteady ap- 
proach public affairs programming. Commendably 
enough, the station scheduled series town hall meetings, 
moderated anchorwoman Sylvia Chase, each 
the nine counties the Bay Area. But the taping the 
first event, which took place the scenic Napa Valley wine 
country January and which some citizens voiced 
concern about the lack facilities for the poor and homeless 
Napa county soured the image-conscious members 
the Napa chamber commerce that they threatened 
organize boycott the eight remaining meetings unless 
the station added more view. Responding 
the squeeze, the station delayed the airing the program 
for week order give chamber representatives private 
preview, and, final corker, announced that, while the 
forums would on, they would purely public relations 
efforts, with cameras hand. 

Laurel: The Boston Globe and economics writer Peter 
Gosselin, for profitable return the story First 
Commodity Corp. Boston, which May 1986 had been 
the subject high-interest series Gosselin the scan- 
dalous history the company (and the equally scandalous 
failure the government put out business), and 
which currently the target the largest investigation 
commodity dealer ever undertaken federal authorities. 
December update, Gosselin exposed the role the 
company training ground for scam artists. Tracking the 
careers dozens ex-First Commodity employees, Gos- 
selin found that, after being schooled the company’s 
business philosophy, some half had ended convicted and 
imprisoned for peddling nonexistent mortgage loans, phony 
oil deals, and not-so-rare coins. The rest, discovered, 
either have worked are working for firms under inves- 
tigation for financial fraud. 

Dart: Wally Hall, sports columnist for the Arkansas 
Democrat, for offensive February piece which 
not only scored the campus weekly the University 
Arkansas Little Rock for revealing that number 
student athletes had been caught cheating biology test 
but also came passionately their defense. ‘‘How many 
people can honestly say they didn’t either cheat wish 
they could have biology Hall indignantly asked. 
one could not, reality, expect the athletes not 
look copy test, one could not expect journalistic 


integrity from bunch unsupervised students who would 
like carve their names the journalism 

Laurel: Torrey, reporter for The Arizona Re- 
public, for unusual scoop undercover narcotics 
investigation that had been going for six months the 
pressroom, the mailroom, and the newsroom his very 
own paper. Noticing routine check the daily police 
blotter that several arrests connection with the buying 
and selling drugs had been made the main building 
Phoenix Newspapers (the Republic’s owner), Torrey traced 
the origin the undercover investigation through the chain 
command right the marketing director, the sec- 
retary-treasurer, the general manager, and the director for 
employee relations, though not, apparently, publisher Pat 
Murphy, who (shades Iranscam) said had not been 
informed. Official stalling delayed confirmation Torrey’s 
discovery for almost week, but eventually, February 
11, the paper printed the story the secret investigation 
and the four arrests (all which involved employees the 
production and classified advertising departments). 

Dart: the Lewisville, Texas, Daily Leader, for myopic 
news judgment. The paper devoted some forty-four column- 
inches, including 8-by-6 photo across the center page 
inhouse story (March the presentation the 
Leader trophy for achieving best fourth-quarter revenue 
growth the Harte-Hanks chain. And similar vein, 
Dart: The Boston Herald, for overdosing its March 
coverage testimonial dinner honoring publisher Pat 
Purcell for his antidrug crusade. The two-page spread, 
headed HERALD EXEC HAILED FOR HELPING OUT HUB, in- 
cluded fewer than seven photos Purcell. 

Dart: Forbes, for shamelessly giving the sincerest form 
flattery Financial World. piece the January 
issue Forbes, headed Street’s Hottest 
collection short and snappy profiles fifteen the 
country’s highest paid investment professionals bore 
uncanny resemblance fascinating cover story 
cial World 100: The Highest Paid People Wall 
that had appeared some six months before Financial 
World and which, according accompanying pub- 
lisher’s note, had taken team that magazine’s investi- 
gative reporters, writers, and editors some 3,000 hours 
produce. look the two mastheads suggests expla- 
nation: the author both pieces, Dayn Machan, who 
worked last July Financial World, was hired November 
Forbes.) 

Laurel: the San Diego Tribune and sportswriter Tom 
Coat, for taking hard swing inside story: the rela- 
tionship between tobacco, the news media, and sports. 
Touching all the bases from Babe Ruth’s fatal oral cancer 
the increased use snuff among impressionable young 
fans, Coat questioned the habitual tendency the press, 
including his own Tribune, ignore tobacco products 
general, and smokeless tobacco particular, when report- 
ing the widespread use drugs sports. Coat paid 
special attention Sports quoting length from 
critics who charge that the newsweekly conspicuously 
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and irresponsibly avoids the subject the perils smok- 
ing fact not unrelated, they further charge, its recent 
claim the pack both advertising dollars and 
pages for smoking Sports man- 
aging editor, Mark Mulvoy, was also quoted length: 
not breaking any not publishing stories 
pointing out the health risks associated with smoking and 
chewless tobacco, Mulvoy told Coat. evidence 
that quarterback ever lost game because 

Dart: The Toronto Sun and assistant business editor 
John McLeod, for showing that McLeod Ralston Purina’s 
very best friend: After telling readers January piece 
about the pet-food company’s irresistible offer $10,000 
prize promotional essay contest find Canada’s top 
dog can you not McLeod went report 
his own poodle’s habits where sleeps, how 
walks, and, course, what eats, wit: also 
Dog Chow dog having started Purina’s Puppy Chow 
three years ago and sticking with the brand exclusively, 
disdaining all imitators. Come think McLeod 
unsheepishly wrote, might just use this column 
entry form, even though it’s lot more than 
The piece, which mentioned the company’s name its 
product ten separate times, was accompanied 
photo the assistant business editor interviewing his dog. 


Other voices: the cutbacks CBS 


Let’s get one thing straight. CBS Inc. not chronically 
weak company fighting survive. CBS Inc. profit- 
able, valuable Fortune 500 corporation whose stock set- 
ting new records. But 215 people lost their jobs that the 
stockholders would have even more money their pockets. 
More profits. That’s what business about. 

Dan Rather, op-ed page, The New York Times, March 


must transcend business considerations. That what 
has always defined CBS and that why CBS defined broad- 
cast journalism. 1933, when the infant CBS Radio Net- 
work was suddenly cut off from the news services controlled 
the newspaper industry, Bill Paley and his colleagues 
pasted together their own news service with rubber bands 
and bailing wire and electronic journalism was born. 
That was not business decision the ordinary sense. That 
was instinct and guts and vision backed vein 
iron. That what Bill Paley and Frank Stanton and 
Murrow put there and many others fought for. can tell 
you now that neither nor anyone else CBS intends 
give one iota that heritage. 


Laurence Tisch, president CBS, the convention 


the National Association Broadcasters, Dallas, March 


The present brouhaha over the cutbacks Laurence 
Tisch’s news division disclosing some solid reasons for 
his action. First, there increase news department 
costs from $89 million 1970 the reported present $300 
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million. And the results are properly questionable: per- 
centage network news viewing has dropped from 
lacking among the networks they are almost mirror 
images each other. Media Industry Newsletter, March 


the midst mass firings, the three networks engaged 
bidding contest for Diane Sawyer’s services. This sug- 
gests that the networks might well pursue what opin- 
ion would the worst possible course: keeping handful 
overpaid stars while drastically slashing the budget for 
their editorial support. That could turn out profit- 
able entertainment, but likely that would not high- 
quality journalism. 
Dan Cordtz, economics for ABC News, 
The New York Times, April 


Anyone who has experienced traditional network and 
Ted Turner’s CNN (broadcasting’s equivalent the South 
Koreans) has been struck how gold-plated place like 
CBS seems comparison. CNN you clip your own 
microphone; NBC technician does for you. CNN 
there’s coffee you’re willing rinse out dirty cup; 
ABC there’s guacamole dip and variety beverages. And 
on. Michael Kinsley, editor The New Republic, 

Tne Washington Post, March 


All this could hardly have happened were not for the 
climate regulatory permissiveness established the Rea- 
gan administration. That opened the way network ac- 
generation corporate chieftains unwedded tradition, 
unbound any obligation but the marketplace. 

Even when takeover was successfully resisted, the 
case CBS, mountain debt was piled up, worked 
off the expense that unprofit center, the news operation. 

So, news becomes another product, packaged 
cheaply possible, displayed brightly possible, 
cut back doesn’t earn its keep. 

Daniel Schorr National Public Radio, March 
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cutbacks our news department, 
here Rod Ingram guess what happened today 
number places around the 
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New YorkTimes win 
itzer Prizes 


1918 The New York Times, “for 

the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an American 
newspaper” —complete and accurate 
coverage of the news of the war. 


1923 Alva Johnston, for distin- 


guished reporting of scientific ne 


1926 Edward M. Kingsbury, for 
the most distinguished editorial of the 
year, on the Hundred Neediest Cases. 


1930 Russell Owen, for graphic news 
dispatches from the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 


1932 Walter Duranty, for dispas- 
sionate interpretive reporting of the 
news from Russia. 


1934 Frederick T. Birchall, for 
unbiased reporting of the news from 
Germany. 


1935 Arthur Krock, for distin- 
guished correspondence, impartial and 
analytical Washington coverage. 


1936 Lauren D. Lyman, for distin- 
guished reporting: a world beat on the 
departure of the Lindberghs for 
England. 


1937 Anne O'Hare McCormick, for 
distinguished foreign correspondence: 
dispatches and special articles 

from Europe. 


1937 William L. Laurence, for 


distinguished reporting of the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration at Harvard, shared 
with four other reporters. 


1938 Arthur Krock, for distin- 


guished Washington correspondence. 


1940 Otto D. Tolischus, for articles 
from Berlin explaining the economic 
and ideological background of war- 
engaged Germany. 


1941 The New York Ti imes, special 
citation “for the public education 
value of its foreign news reports, 
exemplified by its scope, by its excel- 
lence of writing, presentation and 
supplementary background informa- 
tion, illustration and interpretation.” 


1942 Louis st ark, for distinguished 


reporting of important labor stories. 


1943 Hanson Baldwin, 
series of articles reporting a tour of 
the Pacific battle areas. 


1944 The New York Times, “for 

the most disinterested and meritorious 
service rendered by an American 
newspaper’’—a survey of the teaching 
of American history. 


1945 James B. Reston, for news 
dispatches and interpretive articles 
on the Dumbarton Oaks Security 
Conference. 


1946 Arnaldo Cortesi, for 
distinguished correspondence from 
Buenos Aires. 


1946 William L. Laurence, for 

his eyewitness account of the atomic 
bombing of Nagasaki and articles 
on the atomic bomb. 


New and members its staff have won 


1947 Brooks Atkinson, for a distin- 
guished series of articles on Russia. 


1949 cP. Trussell, for “consistent 
excellence in covering the national 
scene from Washington.” 


1950 Meyer Berger, for “a distin- 
guished example of local reporting” — 
an article on the killing of 13 people 
by a berserk gunman. 


1951 Arthur Krock, a special 
commendation for his exclusive inter- 
view with President Truman as “the 
outstanding instance of national 
reporting in 1950.” 


1951 Cyrus L. Sulzberger, special 
citation for exclusive interview with 
Archbishop Stepinac of Yugoslavia. 
1952 Anthony H. Leviero, for 
distinguished reporting on national 
affairs. 


1953 The New York Times, special 


citation for its Sunday Week in Review 


section, which “for 17 years has 
brought enlightenment and intelligent 
commentary to its readers.” 


1955 Harrison E. Salisbury, for a 
series of articles based on his six years 
in Russia. 

1955 Arthur Krock, a special 
citation for distinguished correspond- 
ence from Washington. 


1956 Arthur Daley, for his sports 
column, Sports of The Times. 


1957 James B. Reston, for distin- 
guished reporting from Washington. 


1958 The New York Times, for its 


distinguished coverage of foreign news. 


1960 A. M. Rosenthal, for 


perceptive and authoritative reporting 
from Poland. 


1963 Anthony Lewis, for his disun- 
guished reporting of the proceedings 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


1964 David Halberstam, for 


his distinguished reporting from 
South Vietnam. 


1968 J. Anthony Lukas, for 


“a distinguished example of local 
reporting” —an article ona 
murdered 18-year-old girl and 
the two different lives she led. 


1970 Ada Louise Huxtable, 
architecture critic, for distinguished 
criticism. 


1971 Harold. Schonberg, music 


critic, for distinguished criticism. 


1972 The New York Times, “fora 
distinguished example of meritorious 
public service by a newspaper through 
the use of its journalistic resources” 
—publication of the Pentagon Papers. 


1973 Max Frankel, for his coverage 
of President Nixon’s visit to China, 

a distinguished example of reporting 
on international affairs. 


1974 Hedrick Smith, for his 
coverage of the Soviet Union in 1973, a 
distinguished example of reporting 

on foreign affairs. 


1976 Sydney H. Schanberg, for 
his coverage of the fall of Cambodia, 
a distinguished example of reporting 
on foreign affairs. 


1976 Walter (“Red”) Smith, for 
his Sports of The Times column, an 
example of distinguished criticism. 


1978 Henry Kamn, chief Asian 
diplomatic correspondent, for calling 
attention to the plight of Indochinese 
refugees, an outstanding example of 
reporting on foreign affairs. 


1978 Walter Kerr, Sunday 
drama critic, for an outstanding 
example of distinguished criticism. 


1978 William Safire, Op-Ed page 
columnist, for his columns on the 
Bert Lance affair, an example 

of distinguished commentary. 


1979 Russell Baker, for his 
Observer column, an example of 
distinguished commentary. 


1981 Dave Anderson, for his Sports 
of The Times column. An example of 
distinguished commentary. 


1981 John M. Crewdson, for 

his coverage of illegal aliens and 
immigration. A distinguished example 
of reporting on national affairs. 


1982 John Darnton, bureau 

chief, Warsaw, for his coverage of 
the crisis in Poland. A distinguished 
example of international reporting. 


1982 Jack Rosenthal, deputy 
editorial page editor. A dis- 
tinguished example of editorial 
page writing. 


1983 Thomas L. Friedman, for 

his coverage of the war in Lebanon. A 
distinguished example of international 
reporting. 


1983 Nan Robertson, for her article 
in The New York Times Magazine 

on her experience with toxic shock 
syndrome. A distinguished example 
of feature writing. 


1984 ; aul Goldberger, architecture 
critic, ‘or distinguished criticism. 


1984 John Noble Wilford, for 
reporting on a wide variety of scientific 
topics of national importance. 


1986 Donal Henahan, music critic, 
for distinguished criticism. 


1986 The New York Times, for 
explanatory journalism: a series of 
articles on the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, the “Star Wars” program. 


1987 Alex S. Jones, for distin- 
guished specialized reporting on the 
dissension that dissolved a Louisville 
newspaper dynasty. 


1987 The New York Times, 
for national reporting on 
causes of the Challenger 
shuttle disaster. 


Pulitzer awards. More than any other newspaper. 


Alex Jones and 
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sports-page fan recalls the work the masters 
and surveys the scene the age 


Shea Stadium, opening day, 1987: Strawberry hits first-inning home run for the defending world champions. 


PETER ANDREWS 


red Lieb got his start sportswriter 1909 when 
sold few biographical sketches Baseball Magazine. 
finally got actually talk big leaguer 1910 when 
interviewed Eddie Collins. the next year Lieb was full- 
fledged baseball writer for the New York Press, covering the 
World Series the Polo Grounds, where the Giants were tak- 
ing the Philadelphia Athletics. That was the series 
which Philadelphia third baseman John Franklin Baker 
earned the sobriquet Baker for hitting two 
home runs single series one each off Rube Marquard 
and Christy Mathewson. home run those days was mat- 
ter such moment that fans did not cheer they today, 
but instead sat mute admiration and wonder. When Baker 
crashed his hit off Mathewson, the Giants crowd fell 
hush and, Lieb wrote, was quiet that those with 
especially good hearing could pick the patter Baker’s 
feet romped joyfully around the 

Now, what you notice about that sentence besides that 
very good sentence? The thing notice that there 
isn’t anything notice. There use metaphor, 
Homeric simile draw the reader’s attention away from 
the action and toward the author. straightforward 
English declarative sentence with little that 
seems almost purple patch over- 
writing. And does the job. recalls crystalline clarity 
the exertions the day and lets experience them afresh, 
which what good sportswriting has always been supposed 
do. 

bring this the outset because, looking over some 
favorite sportswriting, have, been struck not how 
much the craft has changed the last twenty-five years, 
but how little has changed the last eighty. The tech- 
niques are different. The mechanics have been vastly 
speeded up. Distant baseball scores that once took two days 
make the paper are now served with the evening news. 
The areas interest have been changed. read sports 
now read about the Supreme Court, the Menninger 
Clinic, and the Harvard Business School. But the best part 
sportswriting still reporter the game telling what 
happened. 

When was kid just starting read newspapers, the 
part always read first was the sports section. still 
during the baseball and football seasons. When basketball 
and hockey are abroad the land, head for the theater 
section. The mere fact that the paper has come out all 
that day confirms that there sufficient national political 


Peter Andrews, writer with long-standing interest sports, 
working book about great heavyweight champions. 


This one 
series articles examining important changes the world 
American journalism during the past quarter century. 


stability the republic that the news can wait. course, 
was easy for start with sports because grew 
New York Herald Tribune family father, Bert 
Andrews, was the rewrite desk then and later went 
head the Washington bureau and, common 
consent, the sports department the Tribune from the 1940s 
through the was the finest ever assembled the history 
journalism. was not particularly discriminating, how- 
ever. read them all: the Post, the Mirror, the World- 
Telegram, the Journal-American, and even the slate-gray 
New York Times, where father said they typed with their 
gloves on. was too young the time appreciate the 
austere prose Mr. Lieb, who then had gone The 
Sporting News. read sports because they were fun and 


exciting: not simply the events, but the way they were writ- 
ten. There was Thomas Dewey pledged 
voters New York state today that followed 
long, somber columns about whatever was the governor 
had pledged do. Instead, there were verbal images that 
stuck mind. Red Smith once wrote grandstand 
catch near the fence where the outfielder aloft 


long looked like empty uniform hanging its 
The first poem ever committed memory was Grantland 
Rice’s doggerel: 


When the Great Scorer comes 
write against your name 

marks not that you won lost 
but how you played the game. 


Then there was the great moment when Tribune sports 
editor Stanley Woodward returned the fold after having 
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been shamefully fired eleven years before and began his 
first column, ‘‘As was 

old joke even then, suppose, but new me. 

loved the audacity their writing. Joe Williams once 
dismissed heavyweight contender whose skills dispar- 
aged saying, two martinis, I’d fight him 

grew more sophisticated, John Lardner Newsweek 
was man. remember his describing Tony Galento 

Lardner, the way, wrote what Red Smith and many 
others the time considered was the best lead ever: 

Ketchel was twenty-four years old when was 
fatally shot the back the common-law husband the 
lady who was cooking his 

One the first things you learn this business never 
trust your own memory. the interests accuracy, 
looked all these quotations check memory and 
found they had stayed mind with surprising clarity. 
the same token, cannot remember single line Arthur 
Krock James Reston ever wrote. This may bespeak 
shallow mind part, for certainly they were writing 
about weightier matters than sports. But there is. 

let there some plain speaking. write here not 
authority sportswriting but fan. 


irst, let’s take the writing, because that still the most 
important. one can more nostalgic about sports re- 
porting than The impact first discovery bites the deep- 
est. Casablanca still more sophisticated movie 
than something with Sigourney Weaver running around 
her underwear, because didn’t know anything about sex 
cynicism 1943 but have been privileged see women 
their short clothing since. The fact are well 
supplied with first-rate sportswriters have ever been. 
There concentrated brilliance there was the old 
Tribune. But finding the likes Stanley Woodward, Red 
Smith, Laney, Joe Palmer, and Jesse Abramson the 
same room the same time something that can ex- 
pected only every millennium so. Nonetheless, pound 
for pound, the fraternity likes say, today’s writers are 
good any. And most them are following traditions 
that have been established long before. 

Dave Anderson The New York Times works the quiet 
manner Fred Lieb. leaves the vivid writing others 
and keeps boring story tell exactly what was 
like. Syndicated coluninist Jerry Izenberg writes with the 
lunacy Damon Runyon. Tom Boswell The Washington 
Post holds down the chair the much-loved Shirley Povich 
with diminution skill. Jim Murray the Los Angeles 
Times has been for long time without ever losing his 
love the gag. His column reads like The Benny Hill Show. 
you don’t like the first joke, stick around, there are six 
more coming right up. Most writers today are not im- 
mediately quotable the old-timers were. not the 
modera style try for the catch phrase the way Earl Wilson 
did when was reviewing Broadway musical 
But Dan Jenkins, sportswriter large, still goes 
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for the quick stab. once wrote Sports that 
the first string particularly strong Ohio State football 
team know fourth quarter from chemistry 

Even the overwriters have been with since long before 
Jimmy Cannon. Tony Kornheiser The Washington Post 
willing burn down the entire farm get lamb chop 


‘The best part sportswriting 
still reporter 
the game 
what happened’ 


(see how easy is?). fairness, must noted that 
generally gets his chop. 

pretend that sports coverage unchanged over the 
last quarter century, however, ignore, other 
things, television and money, the two most pervasive in- 
fluences sport, particularly when they get together and 
they frequently do. Since this article published the 
medium print would contrary the rules the 
lodge not put the slug the audiovisual medium. let 
first praise Caesar and then stick shiv his ribs 
can get with other matters. The immediacy television 
has brought sports with effectiveness other 
medium can match. Willie Mays running down Vic Wertz’s 
long drive the 1954 World Series (the Polo Grounds was 
made God specifically show off Willie Mays playing 
shallow center field), Alan Ameche going over tackle 
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beat the Giants the 1959 sudden-death playoff game, and 
Franz Klammer throwing himself down mountain win 
the downhill skiing the 1976 Olympics are still captured 
the amber recollection and all thanks television. 


the cost television goes up, the networks 
seem trust the sport less. Red Barber was one the best 
because loved the game baseball and told what was 
going quiet, dignified manner. was Barber’s odd 
conceit that Dixie Walker with bat his hand was in- 
herently more interesting the public than Barber with 
microphone his. With the exception golden few, 
such Tim McCarver, this not the way the modern 
telecasters. you were football game some Monday 
evening and found Howard Cosell, Don Meredith, and 
Frank Gifford chattering away endlessly the seats behind 
you, you would slip the usher $10 see couldn’t find 
you someplace else sit. 

Television sports coverage seems perpetually odds with 
itself. spends small fortune bring you the game and 
then devotes much its vast technical resources dis- 
tracting your attention from the game. When there action 
the field you are frequently getting instant replay what 
already past. 

The argument could made that the most comprehensive 
sports coverage bowling ABC. (It has been said that 
this because bowling the only sport Chris Schenkel can 
keep track of, but that another matter.) The camera stays 
the bowler, the ball, and then the pins. Nothing very 
tricky because the network does not bring that much me- 
chanical equipment the bowling alley, the camera 
follows the action without tripping over itself. 


WILLIAMS 


| 


There more dreaded moment television than when 
relief pitcher comes during baseball game and tele- 
the This misses the central point baseball, which 
essentially contemplative enterprise. The bringing 
pitcher moment seminal importance and high 
drama for those who love the game. 

fairness, television cannot faulted too severely for 
taking our attention away from the game when that what 
the team owners are often doing themselves. visit 
Yankee Stadium will demonstrate that George Steinbrenner 
not only does not understand baseball, apparently doesn’t 
like either. There mental defective running and 
down the base paths dressed chicken suit but that the 
only trick seems have missed. When the electronic 
scoreboard not showing commercials playing rock- 
and-roll decibel level that would split the ear drums 
sound technician Studio 54. The intervening periods 
during which men actually play the game seem, contrast, 
moments lassitude. the owner the team doesn’t 
think the game interesting, why should television? 


One thing miss much contemporary sportswriting 
sense history. course, miss that most the 
media, which increasingly treat every event were 
some sort journalistic Brigadoon that has just popped 
out nowhere and will disappear again sundown. 
suppose that when Don Parker Frank Graham threw 
the odd column Bronco Nagurski some other legendary 
figure from the past, was merely filling travel day. 
But frequently these woolgathering stories contained some 
their best stuff and, more important, they made feel 
that was part national sporting heritage. sometimes 
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suspect that most the younger sportswriters would not 
know Leo Durocher from Mad King Ludwig, which rather 
too bad because there are some interesting parallels between 
the two that are worthy investigation. 

When first started reading the newspapers, sports, more 
than any other section, was where young reader could 
place his passions historical context. team leader 
such Lou Gehrig would compared with Peerless 
Leader’’ Frank Chance, and Willie Mays was seen 
the spiritual descendant the wide-ranging Tris Speaker. 
was familiar with players departed long before, 
heroes such Honus Wagner and goats like Fred Snod- 
grass, who dropped easy pop fly the final inning 
lose the 1912 World Series for the New York Giants. Thirty- 
five years later, was exactly the same thing lose 
game for school. was cold comfort, but comfort 
sort, know that shared least that with major 
leaguer. 


long with the movies, the sports pages told how 

were supposed act under pressure. man’s 
partner killed, he’s supposed something about 
Humphrey Bogart said The Maltese Falcon, and half 
yearned for deceased partner could avenge. remember 
Bob Considine column which told story about 
Walter Johnson standing patiently while some fan bent his 
ear. After Johnson finally broke loose, teammate chided 
him for letting himself monopolized. 

had nice,’’ Johnson said. said knew 

didn’t know you had his teammate said. 

Johnson replied. 

wanted man gracious and thoughtful Walter 
Johnson. not, but surely was laudable aspiration. 

That kind McGuffey’s Reader attitude has largely gone 
out society and so, naturally, has gone out sports- 
writing well. recently tried explain young friend 
mine how Ted Williams did not sit the first .400 


‘The argument could made 
that the most 
comprehensive sports coverage 
bowling ABC’ 


season since Bill Terry staying the bench for the last 
day the 1941 season, could done and 
player today would routinely do. Instead, Williams went 
out and took his licks against the Philadelphia Athletics 
doubleheader and went six for fourteen. friend said 
was crazy for Williams run that kind risk. 

were lament one thing about contemporary sports- 
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writing and what kind retrospective would this 
did not? sense loss gaiety within the craft. 
Unlike many other members the press, sportswriters 
the past took their work, but rarely themselves, very seri- 
ously. the day after Dorothy Kilgallen wrote lead story 
for the Journal-American largely devoted her wardrobe 
for the royal wedding Elizabeth and Prince Philip, Cas- 
well Adams appeared the Journal sports columns with 
piece what was going wear cover the fights 
Madison Square Garden that evening. But while Red Smith, 
who was essayist who could stand comparison with 


Charles amb, was self-effacing that referred him- 
self tenant this literary now have 
Howard Cosell, who garbles the language manner un- 
heard since Parkyakarkus and seriously thinks giving 
English lessons the Great Unwashed. 

Admittedly, there much sports serious about. 
multibillion industry that contains all the problems 
society general plus few many can’t afford. 
The use drugs professional and amateur sports 
commonplace scandal. The business sports has become 
complex that takes squad MBAs just keep the 
money straight. Sports-minded colleges routinely pamper 
their student athletes and then, when their usefulness the 
team finished, dismiss them with savagery more suitable 
Roman galley than academic campus. The newly 
rich athletes today are sometimes not much different from 
the over-moneyed nineteenth-century American nouveaux 
riches who drove their carriages too fast and frightened the 
citizenry. They are sometimes careless about the law and 
overbearing dealings with their less gifted fellows. All 
this must covered, course. But the press, its 
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eagerness get the inside story, sometimes trespasses 
the bounds fair play even decency. public figure 
may stand out from the rest, but that, itself, should not 
make him target. Even tempestuous character Billy 


‘The most wonderful thing 
about sports 
passionately about something 
that doesn’t matter’ 


Martin has right serene bar stool the end the 
working day without having justify his pitching rotation 
whatever eager reporter drops in. There useful jour- 
nalistic dictum which holds that just because you know 
something doesn’t mean you are obligated write it. 

young reporter working suburban New Jersey 
paper, once covered Senator Estes Kefauver swung 
through the state seeking votes for his campaign win the 
Democratic party nomination for president. The senator was 
man prodigious appetites and along with few other 
reporters, was with him hotel Trenton when picked 
the house phone and declared, Senator Estes 
Kefauver and want women, liquor, and women that 
None reported this side the campaign, 
perhaps out some quiescent hope that some his largesse 
might spill over us, but also because simply wasn’t 
considered part the story write such things. Bad 
journalism today’s standards, realize, but get older 
begin appreciate reticence more and more. Besides, 


have seen totally sober politicians with unblemished marital 
records make dreadful hash things. Surely, performance 
the workplace should the standard which profes- 
sional ultimately judged. 

And, the same token, was for long time unaware 
that Hank Thompson frequently played third base for the 
Giants drunk. had always supposed was simply Thomp- 
son’s way scoop grounder along with the bag and 
whatever bits grass and gravel were the area and hurl 
the entire package across the diamond, leaving the first 
baseman sort out best could. don’t know that 
wanted know anyway. But today would privy 
such information whether desired not. know it’s the 
sort story that should covered, but can’t shake the 
feeling that more important for know that 
school bus driver clean than third baseman. 

most wonderful thing about sports has traditionally 
been that allows care passionately about something 
that doesn’t matter. Bill Buckner had not taken his eye 
off the ball the sixth game the World Series last year, 
would have been ahead $50 instead behind. But, apart 
from that, life would not altered. Certainly not 
much President Reagan Premier Gorbachev are 
likely alter life the matter moment. This 
perfervid interest the inconsequential lies the root 
show-business coverage well. Apart from marginal 
anecdotal value, what concern mine who shares the 
percales with Catherine Deneuve not among their 
number? 

Unfortunately, although television has all the journalistic 
depth the town crier, does get there with the news first. 
has crowded print writers into corner the point that, 
particularly the coverage national sports, reporters 
frequently have cover not the game but the televised 
pictures the game. 

When reporter gets beaten story, looks for 
angle. This simple equation has tended make feature 
writers out all us. Feature stories are what the reader 
remembers after has forgotten the news. But their 
appeal lies their danger. feature, almost definition, 
focuses minor element. their best, they illuminate 
that which important; their worst, they enhance that 
which trivial. Carried its extreme, the worst takes 
People, which nothing but features that reduce every- 
thing the magazine covers series items celebrity 
chitchat column. 

That what concerns about the future sportswriting 
that may danger becoming colorists with 
lessened sense draftsmanship. Sportswriters sometimes 
seem forget that the game more important than the 
people who play and that the story more important than 
the people who write it. 

But, long have such good people manning the 
barricades sound journalism the present crop sports- 
writers, optimistic. have be. Sports still 
favorite section. 
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ixteen years newspaper and 
you make lot friends. 
Prudence Brighton’s fare- 
well dinner last fall some thirty 
colleagues from The Sun, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, came 
say goodbye. They filled two long 
tables the Speare House, local res- 
taurant, the day after Thanksgiving. 
The Sun had decided pick the tab 
and, when the food was gone, the 
paper’s top brass would say few words. 
That’s what Brighton was afraid of. 

Most employees were unaware it, 
but veterans like Brighton, assistant 
news editor, knew that the Costello fam- 
ily, which owns The Sun, had become 
house divided. one side was John 
Costello, Sr., and his family, especially 
his son Jack, the executive editor; the 
other side was Clement Costello, who 
with his son owned the other percent 
the stock, and who had been the news- 
paper’s top editor for thirty-one years. 
Brighton feared that the unpredictable 
Clement might use this dinner 
something 

The fact that was holding pre- 
pared speech didn’t bode well, although 
started off innocuously enough, 
thanking for her years ser- 
vice. Clement slightly bent and grim- 
looking man sixty-eight, but stately. 
talked about how The Sun, once con- 
sidered Irish Catholic newspaper, had 
grown serve all the races and religions 
the Lowell melting pot. Then se- 
gued one the most recent addi- 
tions that melting pot, 
Hispanics, never his favorite ethnic 
group. They major role the 
drug Clement said, any- 
body afraid say burying his head 
the 

Clement had tried say Sun 
editorial, after local drug bust which 
most the accused had 
names. Hispanics the worst im- 
migrants the city has ever 
wrote. The Sun’s editorial board, estab- 
lished the newspaper’s board di- 
rectors rein Clement’s far-right 
views, had labeled the editorial racist 
and killed it. Lately the editorial board 
had been overruling him more and more. 
now, Brighton’s farewell dinner, 


Michael Hoyt associate editor the 
Review. 
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FEUDING 
COSTELLOS 
AND THE 
LOWELL 


The story maverick 
Massachusetts daily 
and anall-in-the-family 
showdown 


MICHAEL HOYT 


Clement was railing against it. the 
members wedding-rehearsal party 
couple tables away pricked their 
ears, bore down his main point: 
either would have his full authority 
reinstated there would lawsuit, 
stock sale, even dissolution the cor- 
poration. finished with flourish 
quote from General 
MacArthur and verbal nod Prudy, 
who, now, was close tears. 


Costello stalked off toward the bar, 
asked reporter join him there, 
and when she arrived asked her what 
thought his speech. Out place 
and too strong, was told. asked 
you Clement and or- 
dered drink. 


These days Clement Costello sipping 
tea his apartment Megéve, the 
French Alps, or, perhaps, sunning him- 
self outside his house the island 
St. Martin, the Caribbean. He’s 
unemployed millionaire. the fall, 
vhen the family feud broke the 
open, said had begun 
for the newspaper, but January 
26, after months struggle, and his 
son David agreed sell their half the 
other side the family for $28.5 mil- 
lion. laughing the way 
the told shortly before 
flying off France, although said 
didn’t look like man who would 
laughing for while. had run the 
news side the paper with strong hand 
since 1955, and his relatives had had 
peel his fingers off one one. This 
the story how that happened, and 
the interesting newspaper his grip has 
shaped. 

Clement gave The Sun’s ed- 
itorial page its vicious streak, but also 
put lot money into the product. 
one could mistake for some flashy but 
gutless chain paper. looks, the 
opposite slick. has giant news- 
hole, news-to-advertising ratio 50/ 
50, and although its circulation rela- 
tively small 58,000 supports its 
own Washington and statehouse bureaus 
and sends reporters all over the world. 
The week before visited Lowell Feb- 
ruary, for example, had reporter 
London, another San Francisco, and 
one lowa, covering Massachusetts 
governor/presidential possibility Mi- 
chael Dukakis. Costello even dreamed 
London bureau once, but that was 
deemed bit much. 

terms reporters’ careers, The Sun 
has been like triple-A baseball team, 
sending stream players the 
major leagues. These veterans tend 
look back fondly. not money- 
grubbing says Frank Dyer, now 
sports editor The Boston Herald. 
pretty feisty, scrappy little 
says Tom Kenworthy, now cov- 
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ering Capitol Hill for The Washington 
Post. always thought says 
Chris Black, who covers politics for The 
Globe. 

The paper has always had certain 
maverick quality: the reader isn’t sure 
what expect. sports story once 
started with italicized quote from 
Aeschylus; horrible accident which 
child was impaled fence got big 
page-one photo: Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn’s 1978 speech Harvard was 
printed full. One day Clement edito- 
rialized that prison reform should consist 
letting prisoners live barbed wire 
cages the median strip Route 
main road Boston; another day 
rose the defense slaughtered 
seals. got interested baby 
seals and, bingo, had guy New- 
foundland wherever says 
David Sylvester, now business writer 
with the San Jose Mercury News. 
was Agence France-Presse, The 
New York Times, and the Lowell 

was the town Lowell much 
the newspaper that made impression 
things were the nineteenth 


Lowell calls itself America’s first indus- 
trial city. Francis Cabot Lowell went 
England and came back carrying his 
head the closely guarded secrets how 
construct water-powered loom. His 
associates built factories and system 
canals along the Merrimack, and 
1850 the city was putting out two million 
yards cotton cloth week. consid- 
ered itself sort utopian experiment 
capitalism. The labor seventy-three 
hours week was provided daugh- 
ters New England’s farmers, who 
were given quality housing and 
moral 

The golden age was short-lived, how- 
ever. Other cities began imitating Low- 
ell, and soon there was too much cloth. 
Prices dropped, the owners sped 
the looms and cut back the wages. The 
farm girls fought back, demanding ten- 


Clement Costello: 
write strong editorial. 
Bit bit this got 


under brother’s skin’ 


hour day, and soon immigrants began 
take their place first the Irish, then 
French Canadians, Greeks, Poles, Jews, 
and Portuguese. Serving these working 
people was The Sun, weekly started 
1878 John Harrington, Clement and 
John’s maternal grandfather, 
man with print shop and weekend 
job setting type the Herald Tribune 
New York. 

The Sun outlived many competitors, 
and witnessed the slow decay the 
city. Around the turn the century, 
newer textile centers began surpass 
Lowell; the exploitation got worse; 
union activity exploded. After World 
War the owners began shift their 
investments elsewhere, and the 
spun into decades terrible 
decline. Bette Davis grew this 
milieu. did McMahon and Jack 
Kerouac. 

Former U.S. Senator Paul Tsongas 
also native, and 1978 got Con- 
gress declare Lowell’s mill area Na- 
tional Historic Park. was economic 
development the guise historical 
preservation, bringing some $40 mil- 
lion clean the canals and the stolid 
red-brick factories, turning them into 
museums and attractive sites for new 
businesses. What had been Lowell’s 
shame and blight became the spark its 
renewal. Tsongas and former city man- 
ager Joseph Tully pushed the for- 
mation 1979 The Lowell Plan, Inc., 
sort super chamber commerce that 
helps stimulate and finance new eco- 
nomic development, restoration, even 
education and culture. Major coups in- 
clude attracting Wang Laboratories, 
which now employs 10,000 Lowell, 
and the Lowell which has rooms 
named after Tsongas and Tully. There 
was time when anything named the 
Lowell Hilton would have been consid- 
ered joke, but Lowell has become 
showpiece economic recovery. 

his flamboyant continental clothes, 
Clement Costello must have seemed 
unique splotch color against the back- 
ground Lowell’s seemingly endless 
depression. the 1970s wore his 
gray hair long, Prince Valiant fashion, 
and sometimes sported full-length 
cape. Chris Black has image Clem- 
ent striding down the street long fur 
coat, off rescue reporter and pho- 
tographer who were trouble down 
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the courthouse. Tom Kenworthy recalls 
Clement’s office being full beau- 
tiful reproductions antique furniture. 
One reporter remembers wonderful 
party the family threw for the paper’s 
100th anniversary, with food and drink 
abundance and pap- 
erboys getting polluted and watching 
Clement’s young wife, who had 
chosen somewhat diaphanous blouse 
for the occasion. She from France, the 
country Clement has adopted his sec- 
ond home. 

His small brown town house Low- 
ell, fact, has French country-house 
look baskets and pottery and an- 
tiques. talked with him there the 
first February, six days after had 
agreed sell his part the newspaper, 
and looked tired. sat rumpled 
green jogging outfit front his fire- 
place, closing his eyes sometimes 
reached back for details. About twenty 
years ago, started writing the edito- 
began. write strong ed- 
itorial, and make bones about it. 
Bit bit, this got under brother’s 


ndeed, Clement’s editorials have 
long been part Massachusetts 
journalistic lore. Most his 
views range from the hard con- 
servative the distant right. 
foreign affairs, for example, he’d 
like see the U.S. withdraw fortress 
America, forgetting the Mideast, Eu- 
rope, Japan, and everywhere else, for 
that matter, except North and South 
America and adjacent oceans. During 


the oil crisis favored invasion 


Mexico. tends oppose public 
fare spending any sort, including, his 
critics say, public education. used 
hit Lowell’s federal community action 
agency hard that they’d hit back: Bos- 
ton once covered contingent sen- 
ior citizens marching angrily The 
Sun’s baronial red-brick building. 
Clement detests most Democrats, 
and has ordered 
some memorable editorial cartoons 
against them. When John Kerry, now the 
junior senator from Massachusetts, first 
ran for Congress 1972 with strong 
views against the Vietnam war, The Sun 
used red ink put blood his hands 
three Purple Hearts, Bronze Star, and 
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John Costello: 
‘Clement has this idea 


he’s the grand 
old man conservatism’ 


Silver Star that war before coming 
oppose it. And after Tsongas spon- 
sored gay rights bill the Senate, 
was portrayed wearing tutu. Still, Cos- 
tello was unpredictable. would en- 
dorse the ERA and the right abortion, 
but would turn around and say some- 
thing really violent and hateful about 
Hispanics welfare recipients. just 
defied says Prudence 
Clement’s brother John. lone 
wolf. has this idea that he’s the grand 
old man 

John, friendly seventy-two-year-old 
who describes himself conservative 
Democrat, found many his brother’s 
editorials the American way, 
the fair way, But spent his 
energies his automobile dealership 
and the business end the paper and 


let Clement handle the journalism. 
letting him get away with this for 
long. Finally got fed with 
What set off their first serious editorial 
confrontation, John says, was call from 
the newsroom complaining about ed- 
itorial critical the Roman Catholic 
bishops’ stand nuclear war. John 
practicing Catholic and much 
Lowell, and found the editorial of- 
fensive. had way twisting the 
John says. told him, 
own fifty percent the paper and 
too. You don’t speak for the paper any 
more than do.’ thinks that because 
for years had carte blanche say any 
god damn thing wants, was his in- 
alienable right say anything wanted 

Why John waited two decades rein 
Clement that invites other 
theories about the feud. Mary Costello, 
for one, doesn’t think the editorials had 
much with it. She Clement and 
John’s niece, and until she sold out 
them for $7.2 million 1984, she was 
the beneficiary trust that owned 
third the newspaper. think it’s con- 


Executive editor Jack Costello and his father, president John Costello 


venient blame the editorials, because 
they are somewhat she 
says, he’s been doing for years. 
Why protest now? think John just 
wanted the newspaper for his 
Like Clement, Mary Costello would 
have preferred remain with The Sun; 
she thinks she was forced out Clement 
and That her uncles are odds 
now doesn’t surprise her: 
never agreed anything except getting 
rid 

true that John’s children were 
coming age and wanted more say 
the newspaper, particularly Jack, the 
forty-two-year-old executive editor. 
Jack wanted add couple liberals 
the op-ed page for balance, for ex- 
ample, and irked him that Clement 
hadn’t allowed major changes The 
layout for couple decades. 
wasn’t just the Jack says. 
was his complete control every- 
thing the But the edi- 
torials were the spark lit the fire. 
younger generation was bridling 
under the paper’s says 
James O’Hearn, The Sun’s general 
manager. they brought John, 
Sr.’s 


James 
‘Clement got worse. 
After got older, 

got worse’ 


intelligent Irish face and 1950s crew 
cut. keeps thick files paperwork 
about the struggle between his bosses, 
and his records show that editorial 
advisory board was established back 
1978, damp down Clement’s writing. 
Later the board was made more than ad- 
visory, with the power overrule the 
says. got older, got 
mid-1985, Clement was re- 
fusing follow the editorial board’s di- 
rection. October that year, John, 
Sr., who had dispersed his stock his 
six children and seventeen grandchil- 
dren, reassembled into trust, giving 
three his sons the power represent 
that percent the paper’s ownership. 
the same time, the editorial board was 
given the power overrule Clement not 


only editorials but editorial 
The fight was on. 


Even Clement Costello’s worst critics 
concede that has high journalistic 
standards, that generally kept wall 
between his editorial philosophy and the 
news coverage. (Senator Kerry’s first 
campaign for Congress 1972 might 
exception. Kerry’s brother Cameron 
and others say skewed and brutal series 
shortly before election day was key 
factor Kerry’s narrow defeat.) But you 
cannot nose around Lowell for long 
without hearing different complaint: 
that managing editor Kendall Wallace 
grown too close the power struc- 
ture. complaint you hear from re- 
porters and prominent citizens alike, and 
what gives extra velocity these days 
federal investigation into possible 
corruption city hall. 

Wallace, who grew Lowell and 
started The Sun while high school 
1959, one reason The Sun has gen- 
erally been alert and feisty. some 
accounts, talented editor with 
emotional commitment his home- 
town’s continuing renaissance. 
lace the man that the Costellos rely 
upon touchstone the commu- 
says Richard Donahue, the 
chairman The Lowell Plan. The fault, 
say the managing editor’s critics, that 
some point climbed down from the 
press box and went out onto the field. 

started listening too much 
the official says former Sun re- 
porter David Sylvester. Other critics say 
that over the years Wallace became 
friendly with series city managers 
particularly friendly with the most recent 
city manager, Joe Tully, who Wal- 
own account used call the news- 
paper eight nine times day. Where 
this relationship most affected coverage, 
the critics contend, was The Sunday 
Sun’s political column, potpourri 
insider gossip which Wallace reg- 
ular contributor, and which said 
better read Lowell than the Sunday 
gospel. city manager could exert 
influence through the says 
Lowell citizen who knows his city’s pol- 
itics from the inside. was clearly 
used for Wallace, 
that charge Tully, 
says, was good 
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say treated him like 
god, and maybe says. 
what happened here was real: they re- 
built city. was good-news 
Still, since federal investigators seem 
hard look Tully, who re- 
signed January 12, some critics won- 
der the newspaper was looking hard 
enough what seems the focus 
the probe the relationship between 
city hall and land developers. Jack Flan- 
nery, former Lowell radio reporter who 
handles public relations for The Lowell 
Plan, thinks that perhaps The Sun got 
caught the spirit Lowell’s re- 
newal, that looking for trou- 
The Lowell Plan’s Donahue, 
former aide President John Ken- 
nedy, says that from what knows 
about the suspected corruption 
the crude and unsubtle variety, and 
thinks couldn’t have happened 
real live the job. 

Wallace says the suspected corrup- 
tion, involving permits for builders, al- 
legedly took place such brief period 
that would have been difficult dis- 
cern pattern. concedes possible 
the paper wasn’t aggressive enough 
writing about the probe, but impossible 
that tolerated corruption. don’t 
think New England there’s another 
[small-city] paper with news columns 
pure says. Still, the critics 
are sensitive about Lowell’s sudden bad 
publicity, and their anger spilling over 
onto the newspaper. Donahue would 
have The Sun’s editors ‘‘look into their 
heart hearts and say, could 
have done? What should have done? 
What could now?’ don’t think 
even the most sanctimonious among 
them can stand back and say they did 
their 


his last months the paper, The 
Sun’s top editor was not much 
the mood for self-criticism; 
had problems his own. 
became clear that was losing 
control over his newspaper, also 
became clear that there was little 
could about it. What enraged Clement 
was that was under the thumb his 
employee O’Hearn, the general man- 
ager. When Mary Costello left The Sun, 
O’Hearn, the only non-family director 
the company’s board, became the 
swing vote. This was fine with everyone 
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long the company was operating 
consensus, but once the feud broke 
out the end 1985, just about every 
vote editorial matters went three 
two: John, Jack, and O’Hearn vs. Clem- 
ent and his son David, staff artist 
The Sun, who owned 15.3 percent the 
stock. 

Since the stockholders were dead- 
locked 50-50, the board directors 
remained place, and the editorial 
board kept slowly increasing its powers. 
people who rigged this deal con- 
sider themselves Clement 
wrote memo the board last Sep- 
tember. have another word for 
them: thieves. What they have tried 
steal from birthright.”’ 

August had tried quash trip 
Thailand The Sun’s Washington 


Kendall Wallace: 

don’t think New 
England there’s 
another paper pure 


correspondent, Tom Squitieri, even 
going far stopping payment 
travel-money check, but was over- 
ruled and new check was drawn. 
September, editorial had written 
urging that the U.S. not give any money 
Cory Aquino’s Philippines was killed. 
vandalized the says. 
just got hat and his five 
weeks’ absence, The Sun shocked Clem- 
ent endorsing Dukakis, liberal 
Democrat running for third term 
governor. Clement tried suspend the 
two editors responsible for this act 
treason, Wallace and Jack Costello, 
even calling reporter with orders put 
the news their suspension out over the 
wire. But the reporter, Rose Sergi 
Doyon, talked him out it. told him, 
call meeting, outvote you, and 
make you look foolish. The Globe and 
the Herald will have field day,’ 
Doyon says. 

calmer mood Clement wrote an- 
other memo, arguing that the paper’s ef- 
forts make the editorial policy 


conform the 50-50 stock ownership 
were ludicrous. How can The Sun, 
asked, half for Reagan 
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against him, half for freedom choice 
and haif for right life, half for the 
Nicaraguan contras and half against 
them. But November offered 
which the family divided, the paper 
might run two editorials, editorial 
and opposing op-ed column. For his 
part, John says went his brother 
twice trying settie this dispute, once 
suggesting that since they were nearing 
the end their years, perhaps was 
time for both them step down. 
oh, no, was going die with his 
boots John says. 

Apparently, was too late for truce. 
Clement got more and more heated, 
threatening lawsuits and demanding 
dismissal, but the board was 
unmoved. Soon let Clement know that 
might decide pass the regular 
January dividend. Clement, who thought 
the dividend should have been in- 


creased, from $600,000 1985 
least $800,000, was enraged. Because 
held the most stock, passing the 
dividend would cost him the most 
money. the dividend issue was pres- 
sure tactic, served drive Clement 
over the edge. went public Prud- 
ence Brighton’s farewell dinner, and for 
the other side that was the final straw. 
December The Sun announced that 
had suspended Clement 
ferred his authority the men himself 
had tried suspend. There were few 
more memos and meetings, but was 
over. 

John says, was 
get offer for his stock January from 
newspaper chain, for $27.5 million. 
Company bylaws, however, require 
partner first offer stock back the 
company, price set arbitrators. 
Instead, John matched the chain’s price. 
Clement caucused with his lawyers and 


came back with price $30.5 million, 
but they finally settled for million 
less, sum John refers Clement’s 
pieces 

For his part, Clement claims see 
dark victory the sale: decided 
sell when realized that selling 
them was imposing upon them the 
worst punishment that could think 
get even with them, get retribution, 
put them debt, that they will 
spend twenty-five thirty forty-five 
maybe even much fifty years 
trying get out from under His 
brother’s children’s children, says, 
old people before they see the 
light the end the Clement 
says The Sun’s total debt service will 
come roughly million year, while 
its annual profits are between million 
and million. happens when 
three million dollars debt service 
meets two million asks. 


When The Sun broke into the big time 


December 14, 1986, less than two 
weeks after Clement Costello was fired 
editor, the newspaper had shaped 
for thirty-one years weighed with 
story certain electrify anyone paying 
attention the scandal 
Washington. MONEY FROM IRANIAN 
ARMS SALES WAS USED BACK CON- 
SERVATIVES DURING 1986 ELECTION was 
the headline. 

Others had edged this story. 
December 10, NBC’s Fred Francis had 
reported that the National Security 
Council’s Oliver North was the 
cipal conservative founda- 
tions, controlled Carl 
Channell, that had spent than 
newspaper and television 
ads supporting the president and cam- 
paigning against his critics. The NBC 
report also raised the question: 
did all the money come noting 
that Channell fundraiser with access 
wealthy conservatives, but also noting 
that Oliver North controlled 

December the day the Sun 
story appeared The Miami Herald re- 
ported that North had ‘‘personally su- 
the media campaign and that 
former White House communications di- 
rector Patrick Buchanan had occasion- 


ally sat the strategy sessions. The 
Herald quoted Channell saying had 
targeted 103 members Congress. Al- 
though some those targeted congress- 
men questioned Channell’s ability 
raise that kind money from private 
sources, suggesting got some 
from North’s arms deals, number 
people Channell identified donors 
confirmed their gifts phone interviews 
with the Herald. 

The Sun went giant step further. 
reported that about million from the 
Iran arms-deal profits had been filtered 
conservative political action groups, 
which used the money support can- 
didates who backed Reagan’s contra and 
Star Wars policies, and that other money 
from the arms deals went into 
broad-based negative political advertis- 
ing campaigns against liberal Demo- 
cratic opponents those 
foundation controlled Channell was 
named. The story, which was written 
Tom Squitieri The Sun and which 
cited sources the White House, the 
NSC, Hill, and said 
that these political activities had been 
North and that 
they were within some parts 
the executive This was big 


news indeed. The New York Times re- 
ported The Sun’s findings its lead ar- 
ticle the next day, although noted that 
the Times had been unable confirm 
them. 

other journalists tried and failed 
confirm the story, Channell himself de- 
December the Times 
seemed backing away. Its deputy 
Washington bureau chief, R.W. Apple, 
Jr., was quoted Washington Post 
article about The Sun’s story saying 
that three days fairly hard work 
involving quite lot people who are 


Reporter 
Tom Squitieri 


Jerry Goodwin 


Biss. 
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Even so, several times during our talk 
Clement toyed with the idea breaking 
the agreement he’d signed. still, 
take that buy-and-sell agreement and 
tear up, what happens then? 
Just days before the sale, 
was raising some objections. But 
March 25, honored the agreement and 
sold his shares. John woke the next 
morning feeling sad about the 
brother. He’s his own worst 


ctually, The Sun’s financial fu- 

ture probably brighter 

than Clement paints it. re- 

mains monopoly news- 

paper sitting between two 

new shopping centers 

town that has undergone Cinderella 
economic transformation. says 
that while Clement’s debt-service and 


good this thing, have found 
evidence back the days 
ticked by, Squitieri began hearing that 
some reporters doubted the story was 
true. some, Squitieri himself was 
now the story, and was not happy 
about that. ‘‘People made suggestions 
says. skeptical one thing, 
it’s healthy. But knock down story 
because you can’t get that’s not 
right. I’ve had credibility questioned 
reporters who don’t even know me, 

Squitieri, who thirty-three, has been 
with The Sun since 1981, following two 
and half years the Washington bu- 
reau the Thomson chain, and has 
reputation diligent, hard-working 
journalist. April, won the Overseas 
Press Club’s Madeline Dane Ross 
Award for series Cambodian and 
Laotian refugees Thailand. (Lowell 
has more than 10,000 Southeast Asian 

What calls the story grew out 
investigation began last June into 
how the contras were getting their 
money, investigation that has given 
birth other big stories. November 
26, the day after North fired, Squi- 
tieri wrote that North had run 
intelligence organization that con- 
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profit figures are approximately correct, 
there are other parts the puzzle. The 
Sun’s tax bill, for example, will 
greatly reduced its big interest pay- 
says, the banks think have 
this paid back eight nine 
memo posted the newsroom calls 
require but when he’s asked 
about it, O’Hearn twinkles 
eyes. was just the opening round 
nineteen eighty-seven union ne- 
says. 

The Sun’s journalistic future harder 
predict. Jack Costello, who will 
shaping now, wants win more read- 
ers Lowell’s affluent and growing sub- 
urbs, but other than that he’s fairly 
circumspect about where take the 
says. One can hope that spends 
money like his uncle and tries hang 


structed the network’’ which provided 
arms-sale cash the contras and other 
anti-communist rebel groups. Later, 
February wrote that renegade 
members that network had sold drugs 
fund the contras, although his sources 
could not estimate how much money was 
raised that way and suggested was 
small amount compared with other 
sources cash. 


quitieri says not surprised that 
reporters could not confirm 
few days what had worked 
for months, and doesn’t expect his 
story corroborated anytime soon: 
always thought would year 
before everything comes out, comes 
Still, February 24, Squitieri 
wrote that National Security Council 
communications recovered from 
backup White House computer disk 
would show that Lieutenant Colonel 
North regularly passed money some 
raised through the arms sales Iran 
Carl Channell and several con- 
servative organizations. 

the time that article appeared, 
Squitieri had been joined out his limb 
Stuart Loory, former managing 
editor the Chicago Sun-Times who 
now senior correspondent Cable News 
Network. February 20, Loory re- 


the likable parts the newspaper’s 
personality, from its serious coverage 
and outsize ambitions the radiant little 
sun that smiles out from the front page 
every day. 

his nephew. asked him what 
would with his time, and an- 
swered, little sadly, that 
know, since all he’d done all his life was 
edit newspaper and write editorials. 
He’d said, and think 
about it. lovely town. The bakery 
around the corner, the butcher 
across the street. have woman who 
comes in, and she even makes tea 
four o’clock, can you asked 
him would continue get his old 
paper Europe, and 
slowly. suppose so. Yeah. 
Yeah, suppose. I’ve lost heart for 
it. don’t look the way used to. 
But yeah, suppose so. 


ported that North had made financial 
contributions fifteen conservative 
foundations, that the most likely source 
the money was the Iran arms deals 
(although the Sultan Brunei’s $10 mil- 
lion could involved), that the money 
was apparently used finance adver- 
tisements supporting Reagan’s contra 
and SDI policies, and that the records 
the contributions were the backup 
White House computer disks. 
knowledgeable source told CNN that 
North gave Channell money repeatedly 
and often sometimes twice 
Loory reported. 

Both reporters were hoping that the 
Tower Commission might get into this 
issue, but they were disappointed. The 
commission left the job tracing the 
money others. 

would like Oliver 
North stand and say everything 
knows and that ‘by the way, the Lowell 
Sun story was all Squitieri says. 
I’m for the long haul. 
convinced the story 
Squitieri’s thinking, his newspaper 
underrated. the day comes that his big 
story corroborated, the paper likely 
less underrated. that day, it’s 
not hard imagine Clement Costello, 
watching the mountains over 
finally cracking smile. M.H. 
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Dateline: Honduras 


Access contra camps 
inside Honduras 

sealed off roadblocks 
and checkpoints. 


Subject: the contras 


It's big story, 


but nobody involved 


wants covered 
ANNE-MARIE O’CONNOR 


omewhere deep the mountains 

off-limits area sealed with mili- 
tary roadblocks and ringed with clusters 
land mines U.S.-backed Nicara- 
guan rebels are preparing step their 
war against the Sandinistas. The signs 
war are everywhere: mysterious arms 
shipments arriving Honduran ports; 
infighting among Honduran officers over 
profits from the rebel-supply business; 
the resettling Honduran peasants 
forced out border 
battles between Sandinista 
troops and the contras; CIA helicopter 


Anne-Marie wire service re- 
porter who has been based Honduras for 
three years. 
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that crash-landed next the largest 
shopping mall Tegucigalpa, the na- 
tion’s capital. But almost one wants 
cover this war, and the obstacles placed 
their way make reporting this con- 
flict our own peculiarly 
difficult. 

Many the obstacles have been 
erected the Honduran government. 
Recently, President Jose Azcona tight- 
ened the enforcement ban en- 
trance the emergency zone 450- 
square-mile area Paraiso province 
that has become known Nic- 
aragua’’ because more than Hon- 
duran residents have fled from it, leaving 
the region the contras and their fam- 
ilies. Reluctant have its role host 
the contras publicized, the Hondurans 
seek suppress news about the foreign 
army their soil except when such 
news serves their own interests. 

Meanwhile, the other side the 
border, the Sandinistas reluctant 
acknowledge the spread war they 
like portray U.S.-initiated conflict 


that expensive contain but not 
serious threat are cutting down the 
number permits allowing journalists 
enter the embattled region. 

And then there are the contras them- 
selves. They don’t like reporters ap- 
pearing unexpectedly wandering 
freely around camps which they still 
publicly claim are inside Nicaragua. 
Moreover, they have long been worried 
that critical coverage might reduce their 
chances securing further U.S. aid. 

increasingly difficult cover 
this says Marjorie Miller, Los 
Angeles Times reporter Central Amer- 
ica. contras have restricted access 
their side for some time, and now 
that the fighting heating up, the San- 
dinistas are restricting access the war 
their Miller adds that the con- 
tras are suspicious any jour- 
nalists who have worked 
and are very quick label journalists 
pro-Sandinistas. They only let small 
group journalists into their camps and 
into their 

Over the past few years the Honduran 
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government’s attitude toward coverage 
the contras has fluctuated ways that 
reflect shifts the country’s military 
political leadership, well such 
velopments Congress’s cutoff aid 
the contras October 1984 and the 
downing Nicaragua contra-supply 
plane October 1986. John Lantigua 
UPI was one the first foreign reporters 
cover the growing rebel presence 
daily basis. was expelled from Hon- 
duras May 1983. Authorities said 
was the image Hondu- 
violation the country’s im- 
migration law. However, when U.S. 
official later asked the country’s then 


president, Roberto Suazo Cordova, 


Lantigua would ever allowed re- 
turn, Suazo said no, explaining, accord- 

During this time the military chief was 
General Gustavo Alvarez Martinez. 
close U.S. ally and vehement anti- 
communist, Alvarez oversaw the estab- 
lishment the contra presence Hon- 
duras when assumed command 


1982. long remained head 


the military, domestic reporters were 
forbidden mention that the contras 
were based Honduras; thus, they 
could not report the disruptive effect 
the contra presence was having the 
country. Meanwhile, contra leaders 
were able use money provided the 
CIA assure favorable coverage their 
movement (see Coverage 
Paid for the March/ 
April). 

Alvarez was ousted head the mil- 
itary March 1984 and was his suc- 
cessor, General Walter Lopez, who 
sealed off the rebel zone, thus ending 
era when, while the government offi- 
cially denied that was supporting the 
contras, reporters could drive right 
the gates the rebels’ camps. this 
time, too, the military embarked 
effort persuade the U.S. increase 
its aid Honduras and, part that 
effort, began leaking stories U.S. re- 
porters. Some these stories were 
highly critical the rebels, ap- 
parent effort show the cost Hon- 
duran support. January 1985, for 
example, military sources told journal- 
ists they had evidence that the contras 
had participated several political as- 
sassinations and the 
Honduran leftists and opposi- 
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tion figures that had taken place while 
Alvarez was charge the military. 
While some evidence existed support 
this charge, the story seemed clearly de- 
signed deflect attention from human- 
rights investigation into the activities 
Honduran anti-terrorist unit which 
even fellow Honduran officers attributed 
most the killings and disappearances. 
U.S. intelligence sources, caught off 
guard the appearance the story 
the Honduran press, first thought must 
have originated Managua. 

Honduran military leaks, especially 
those involving U.S. covert programs, 
continue infuriate U.S. military in- 
telligence officials. can’t under- 
stand why the Hondurans are leaking 
information the press that detri- 
mental [to the says one State 
Department official. what hap- 
pening that the Hondurans are begin- 
ning give out information deliberate- 
ly, response their own agenda, just 
like 


apparently leaked story was 

October 1985 account Noe 

Leiva, reporter for the Tegu- 
cigalpa daily Tiempo and UPI 
stringer. appeared time when Pres- 
ident Suazo was allowing anti-contra 
stories appear effort pressure 
the U.S. allow him stay power 
beyond his term. Leiva reported that 
rebel warehouse and training ground was 
located, not the mountains, but 
the compound Honduras’s First In- 
fantry Battalion the outskirts Te- 
gucigalpa. This exposé was followed 
spate contra coverage the do- 
mestic press. Among many leading mil- 
itary and government officials there was 
increasing frustration and anger the 
way the rebel presence was being man- 
aged; meanwhile, anti-contra sentiment 
was rife the border areas where the 
contras were encamped. General Lopez, 
although staunchly anti-Sandinista, 
thought the rebel movement was corrupt 
and poorly led and wanted the rebel 
troops out the country. February 
1986, group ultra-conservative, pro- 
U.S. colonels ousted Lopez military 
chief installed General Humberto 
Regalado. Honduran 
cers began calling reporters from the 
nation’s papers for tough talks and began 
trying draw strategy deal with 


the growing public outcry over the con- 
presence. The new stance was re- 
flected article the April issue 
the military monthly Proyecciones Mil- 
itares, which warned that the local press 
corps had been infiltrated 
some whem said had grad- 
uated from Moscow’s Patrice Lumumba 
University. The article seemed shrill and 
overblown even the closest 
allies the conservative 
guild, which protested that Honduran 
journalists were known have gradu- 
ated from the university. 

Given such climate, running the risk 
offending both the government and 
the contras would seem asking for 


Honduran exposé: Noe Leiva 


Tiempo revealed the presence 
contra training ground the 
outskirts Tegucigalpa. 


trouble. This, however, exactly what 
Rodrigo Wong Arevalo director 
Radio America, the most-listened-to sta- 
tion the nation did when, last sum- 
mer, aired series editorials op- 
posing the contra presence and also 
series scandal involving tens 
thousands dollars’ worth embez- 
zled government funds. the early 
morning hours August week 
had broadcast the last his series 
anti-contra editorials, car bomb ex- 
ploded outside his home. evidence 
has been uncovered suggest who 
might have planted the bomb; Arevalo 
himself says has idea who might 
have been behind the bombing. Several 
Honduran journalists, however, inter- 
preted the incident warning lay 
off the contras. feeling that, 
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Jorge Majin/E/ Tiempo 


you write something about the contras, 


something could happen says 
Gustavo Palencia, reporter for 
Tiempo and this year’s winner Hon- 
duras’s most coveted journalism prize, 
the Medardo Mejia award. 

Palencia one the handful Hon- 
duran journalists who, local press con- 
ferences, ask hard questions about the 
rebels and the U.S. military presence. 
This past December his name was 
crossed off list reporters who were 
allowed enter the sealed-off zone 
along the country’s 
When his paper demanded explana- 
tion for his exclusion, the military re- 
plied that they did not like his coverage. 
When the newspaper’s owner, Jaime 
Rosenthal, who also vice-president 
Honduras, pressed General Regalado for 
explanation, Regalado replied that 
Palencia was believed Sandi- 
nista The label routinely applied 
reporters whose coverage the con- 
tras displeases the authorities. 

recent conversation, Regalado 
made clear that the label could also 
applied foreign journalists, saying, 
are those among the foreign 
journalists who support 
When asked what sort stories 
thought reflected communist tendencies, 
cited photographs Honduran pros- 
titutes and articles describing Hondu- 
ras’s role host the rebels that had 
appeared recently U.S. and other for- 
eign publications. 
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the McCarthy era Cown 
says Laura Brooks, twenty-seven-year- 
old stringer for the Voice America 
whom the agency let go, with expla- 
nation, September 1986. 
they can spread around about you, es- 
pecially has with communism 
left-wing sympathies, they say 
whether they believe it’s true not, 
whether hurts your career Ac- 
cording two sources one connected 
with U.S. intelligence agency, the 
other congressional aide the rec- 
ommendation drop Brooks came from 
the National Security Council after had 
received report from intelligence of- 
ficials Tegucigalpa that Brooks was 
suspected being soft the Sandinis- 
tas. Brooks says she subsequently 
learned that VOA reporters had heard 
rumors Washington the effect that 
she had close personal relationship 
with Sandinista agent posted Hon- 
duras. they really believe says 
Brooks, who was, she says, Reagan 
supporter when ran for re-election, 
pretty sad comment the state 
U.S. 

U.S. officials Tegucigalpa keep 
close watch what U.S. reporters 
write. Meanwhile, sources, these of- 
ficials are not always reliable. When the 
home leading Honduran business- 
man was shot Honduran police last 
August time during which the mil- 
itary was squabbling internally over 
profits from the rebel-supply industry 


explosion outside the 
house the director 
the nation’s most 
popular radio station. 
The director had just 
aired series 
editorials opposing 
the contra presence. 
contra connection, 
however, has ever 
been established. 


U.S. embassy sources told several jour- 
nalists that the incident had nothing 
with any Honduran military involve- 


ment the supply trade. This point 


view was variance with that prac- 
tically everyone else Tegucigalpa, in- 
cluding the businessman himself, who 
openly complained that the shooting was 
attempt, led the head military 
intelligence, edge him out. 


cite another instance: month 
before rebel aid package was 
defeated Congress October 
1984, the embassy arranged for foreign 


journalist meet with Nicaraguan 


teenager who claimed have been kid- 
napped Sandinista soldiers north- 
ern Nicaragua and sexually abused 
them for eight months. However, the 


journalist happened have met this 


same girl contra hospital six months 
before, which occasion she had been 
introduced youngest girl con- 

When the journalist mentioned this 
the embassy official who had set 
the the girl’s interview 
with the Honduran press the next day 
was cancelled. 

Honduran authorities are more re- 
liable. April 1985, following the 
shelling the Sandinistas the Hon- 
was after this shelling, incidentally, that 


the rebel-occupied zone was sealed off 


the Honduran military assured jour- 
nalists that the contras were not that 
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area. But two foreign journalists who 
ignored their military escort’s instruc- 
tions remain with press group taken 
into the area stumbled the home 
contra commander whose nom guerre 
Tiro Blanco. His troops had been 
hiding there during the journalists’ visit 
and, when the two reporters approached 
the house, soldiers jumped off the porch 
and fled into cornfield. 

unauthorized horseback ride into 
the rebel zone Paraiso province 
two reporters last May made clear why 
neither the contras nor their Honduran 
hosts nor their Reagan administration 
backers welcome uninhibited coverage. 
The reporters Sam Dillon The 
Miami Herald and did not get 
see any top rebel leaders, but were 
able observe the considerable impact 
the rebels’ presence had had the so- 
called New Nicaragua area. The major 
town the region, Capire, had the law- 
less feeling Alaskan gold-rush-era 
town. Most its inhabitants were armed 
Nicaraguan men who, beer can bottle 
hand, seemed have gotten head 
start the approaching Saturday night. 
One rebel, whose cap and T-shirt pro- 
claimed him (the devil), 
sliced the air with combat knife which, 
boasted, had been supplied the $27 
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million aid package. Another rode 
through the town’s dusty main street 
white horse, AK-47 held high. Oth- 
ers carried tape players blasting Michael 
Jackson’s album. 

was difficult find Honduran; 
most the village’s native inhabitants 
had moved out after battle nearby be- 
tween the contras and the Sandinistas. 
religious worker said that, around the 
time the battle, more than dozen 
Honduran peasants had been killed 
one side the other. 


uch visit, course, provided 

only partial picture the reb- 

els, who can count among their 
numbers many young, determined peas- 
ant recruits who have ties the So- 
moza regime and whose dedication 
the struggle lends validity their cause. 
But partial views are almost inevitable 
long the rebels shut out reporters, 
they recently did for more than year. 
handle their relations with the 
press quite badly,’’ says James Le- 
Moyne, the New York Times reporter 
who, along with Christopher Dickey 
The Washington Post, was the first 
reporting trip with the rebels March 
1983 and who was the only mainstream 
print correspondent allowed into their 


camps this past February. The contras’ 
wary attitude toward the press under- 
standable, LeMoyne says, 
there are things they don’t particularly 
want publicized: human-rights abuses, 
the continuing influence Somoza-era 
politicians and businessmen and Na- 
tional Guard What makes the 
story complicated, adds, that 
you meet the peasant recruits you 
realize that this very traditional Latin 
American army, which the mass 
fighting men bear very little resemblance 
the people commanding them. They 
are very conservative people from north- 
ern Nicaragua who have genuine 
grievances against the 
necessary try understand the con- 
tras’ reasons for fighting, but, adds, 
also important remember that 
there are many more Nicara- 
guans with the Sandinistas who feel that 
they have equally legitimate reasons for 
fighting defend the revolution and 
defeat the contras. the question for 
the reporter isn’t the authenticity the 
truthfulness the struggle either 
side; our job simply the best 
can our readers understand 
the views the people both sides 
this 


Inside New 
Nicaragua: Rebels 
relax Saturday 
afternoon Capire, 
the main town the 
rebel-occupied zone 
Honduras known 
New Nicaragua. When 
the author visited 
Capire last year, 
had the lawless 
feeling Alaskan 
gold-rush-era town. 
Most the native 
Hondurans had left, 

following battle 
between the contras 
and the Sandinistas. 


time 


Psst! Wanna win 
journalism 


test? 


reporter who sat judge tells alll 


ROB LEVIN 


The Orlando Sentinel series never stood 
chance. 

was two inches thick, bound, and 
appeared contain every word the Sen- 
tinel had ever published about the Chal- 
lenger space shuttle explosion and the 
ensuing investigation. For each the 
seven judges have read would have 
taken days. And the 
news judges for the Green 
Eyeshade journalism awards, knew 
that had only this Saturday morning 
and part the afternoon whittle down 
dozens entries the final three. Those 
three would sent the Colorado 
chapter Sigma Delta Chi for final 
selection. 

One the judges quipped, 
have category for nondeadline 
And, with that, the Sentinel’s 


Rob Levin staff writer for The Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution. 


shuttle bundle was shoved off the far 
end the table, perilously close the 
reject pile. 

Journalism contests have proliferated 
recent years, much that am- 
bitious reporter can literally shop out 
catalog for just the right contest. Need 
contest for that two-parter Caffeine 
and You? problem. There’s probably 
Caffeine Society America which 
sponsors contest tailor-made your 
story. 

The Green Eyeshade-Excellence 
Journalism Awards, sponsored The 
Society Professional Journalists/ 
Sigma Delta Chi, slouch contest. 
This one was for the eleven-state south- 
ern region. felt honored judge. 
had entered contests before. The fact 
that had lost some them was the fault 
illiterate judges who wouldn’t know 
quality journalism were typed across 
their foreheads. Perhaps, thought, 


helped judge contest would better 
understand the collective mind judg- 
ing committee. might come handy 
the future. vowed impartial 
and thorough. 

dove into the huge stack entries 
the conference table there were 
least seventy-five them, all and 
surfaced with series the 
News Record about growth Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina. Written 
Mark McDonald, Ann Morris, and Taft 
Wireback, read well (and looked im- 
pressive important attribute for 
entry), covering all the bases ex- 
plored the economic future home 
state. thought was ambitious and 


CJR/T. Nomis 
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don’t think 
crime should pay. 


thousands, was arrested for enter- 
ing this country illegally. was 
privately run jail. And 

illed when was suspected 
trying escape. 

Whois responsible? The private 
company the state? 

Pennsylvania, judge 
ordered privately operated prison 
return out-of-state inmates 
the prison managers had brought 
increase their profits. 

Private prisons are the most 
dangerous aspect the policy 
transferring 
certain public service private 
enterprises. Maybe that’s why 
many states have considered 
prisons, but 
very few have even experimented 
with it. 

Out 4,000 state and local 
corrections facilities, only thirty 
privately run prisons jails are 
now operating the U.S., accord- 
ing the National Institute 
Corrections. 

Law enforcement and legal 
experts agree that privatizing 


prisons would leave governments 
liable for the actions private 
company. 

Imprisoning citizen one 
the most drastic acts governments 
can take. Government, and govern- 
ment alone, should have the legal 
responsibility and liability 
incarceration. 

There could easily funda- 
mental conflicts between private 
firm’s profit motive and goverit- 
duty ensure the fair 
administration justice. 

Private jails run the risk 
brin ing cost considerations into 
the forefront public safety. Salary 
and benefits make around two- 
thirds corrections costs. Several 
major corporations involved 
privatization say that hiring fewer 
people and cutting salary and ben- 
efits one way they plan make 
profit. This nation where 
staff-to-inmate ratios are already 
dangerously high. 

There are deep legal and ethical 
questions concerning 
prisons. 

you think private parole 
board should decide who they can 
let out prison? 

Should private guards judge 
the conduct inmate which 


affects the length time person 
should stay jail? 

Should some our citizens 
profit from the punishment 
others? (With private contractors, 
the more prisoners they have, the 
more money they make. There 
incentive rehabiiitate.) 

Can state legally relin- 

uish its responsibility liability 
the incarceration inmates? 

From every angle, 
prisons bad policy and 
bad government. 

We'd like you know about 
the pitfalls prison privatization. 
AFSCME has published new 
book entitled Does Crime 
like send you free copy. 
Mail this coupon today. 


Send to: 1625 Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Call (202) 429-1000. 


City/State/Zip 


Organization 
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commendable project for paper 
128,000 Sunday circulation. 

was not going swayed the 
memory that early career had 
twice applied for work the News 
and twice the News Record, 
whose prestige and honor now held 
very hands, had rejected me. nar- 
rowed eyes; was heady moment 
power for general assignment re- 
porter. reluctantly returned the 
pile. 

Someone waved series cocaine 
abuse The Palm Beach Post and Eve- 
ning Tribune. ‘‘These same themes 
seem crop every year. Has anyone 
seen homeless series yet?’’ The co- 
caine story was returned the 

judge from the category 
poked her head into the conference 
room. reporting? The 
drought comes home And 
our table landed The Atlanta Journal and 
series the long-term ef- 
fects last year’s drought. work for 
the paper, and personally know most 
the reporters who worked the drought 
package, but that, curiously, did not dis- 
qualify from judging. 

the morning wore on, discarded 
entries (not mention hopes and 
chances for beefed-up résumés) wound 
the floor, while coffee cups and 
Coca-Cola cans took their place. Thou- 
sands words were going unread, entire 
series getting little more than cursory 
glances. But our humor remained high, 
somewhat the black side: 
dash this guy’s hopes for glory and 
award one bothered see 
what entry was being assailed. 
make him came the reply. And 
this entry, too, hit the floor. 

Many stories were from small com- 
munity newspapers, which, since staff- 
ing and money were limited, could not 
hope compete against the giants 
Miami and Atlanta the medium-sized 
but highly respected papers Charlotte 
and St. Petersburg. 

One judge wondered why there 
separate circulation categories, 
but another dismissed the thought, say- 
ing, writing stands regard- 
less the size the publication. 
thought, then where’s Pulitzer? 

What started the conversation was 
entry from the Charleston, West Vir- 
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ginia, Bob Geiger, the 
phenyls) the coal-mining-equipment 
industry. cover letter, the newspaper 
apologized for having been unable as- 
sign more than one reporter the story 
his spare time. contrast, The 
Orlando Sentinel’s cover letter for se- 
ries medical malpractice boasted that 
the paper had let two reporters loose for 
nine months, flying them New York 
and California the process. One the 
judges recommended future category 
for little people who try 

The Charleston Gazette’s story was 
somewhat arbitrarily dismissed because, 
the words one judge, the paper had 
been covering the issue. 
Athens, Georgia, Banner-Herald 
story, for which the paper had sent Con- 
oly Hester Managua, Nicaragua, was 
banished the reject pile because such 
small paper had ‘‘no business being 
Like members jury who 
just want out sequestration, one 
argued stories their merits. Heads 
nodded agreement and eyes were 
averted reached back into the pile. 
thought myself, give this 
next story fair chance. 


the other hand, some stories 

seemed destined for success. 

Thomas French the St. Pe- 

tersburg Times had submitted 
four-part series titled the 
about murder and two-year 
investigation that led the arrest one 
the investigating detective’s best 
friends. was captivating piece 
journalism, reading like good crime 
thriller, and spent much the morn- 
ing absorbing it, hesitantly giving 
the next judge could enjoy it. (Many 
the judges made photocopies take 
home.) 

grand project Jim Auchmutey, 
Priscilla Painton, and Chet Fuller The 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution also 
drew five-star ratings. But their exami- 
nation blacks the South’s Black 
Belt was not read this morning; 
excused ourselves the premise that 
had read when had appeared 
many months before. 

lunch, over pizza and more Cokes, 
chatted with judges from categories 
such features, radio features, televi- 
sion news, and investigative (print). 


didn’t discuss our judging techniques, 
many preferring talk shop 
politics instead. 

Returning the conference room, 
noticed that The Orlando Sentinel’s 
space shuttle mega-entry had, like 
well-intentioned but bothersome second 
cousin, drifted back into sight. ‘*This 
isn’t really one judge said, 
cradling the entry both arms. ‘‘It looks 
like everything they ever wrote 

someone else said. 
Miami won.”’ 

decided bury Orlando for good 
the somewhat shaky ground that, 
fact, the package contained some dead- 
line news and thus was out place 
this room. After all, had been told 
that could decide for ourselves what 
went and what stayed. Orlando crashed 
onto the floor. 

mid-afternoon had eliminated 
dozens stories and picked eleven fa- 
vorites. For five minutes discussed 
the fate these hopeful entries. hyped 
the St. Petersburg Times and The Miami 
Herald. Others hyped The Charlotte Ob- 
server and The Atlanta Constitution. 
Someone else pulled for the Greensboro 
News Record. Our committee head as- 
signed point system for the best, 
for next best, and on. The three final- 
ists were the St. Petersburg Times, The 
Atlanta Constitution, and The Fort Lau- 
derdale News and Sun-Sentinel. 

I’m glad sat this committee. 
was amusing group and got meet 
reporters (hey, always thrill) from 
other Georgia newspapers. also learned 
that, journalism contests, helps 
have done the right story the right 
time, have kept the writing tight (un- 
less the story reads like thriller), not 
have come from small newspaper, 
not have taken story out your 
league one that has been beaten 
death for months. Even newspaper re- 
porters get numb. Ard, naturally, 
learned that there are exceptions each 
the above. 

don’t regret having given the 
Greensboro News Record another 
chance, even its entry didn’t make the 
final cut (not fault, guys). just wish 
the Virginia papers had been eligible. 
Seven years ago, newspaper Rich- 
mond sent clips back un- 
opened. Make day, pal. Enter 
contest. 
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What zapped 
the electronic newspaper? 


Why bold new idea failed catch 


turning point for Knight-Ridder 

its ill-fated venture pub- 

lisher home news-and-infor- 
mation service came Halloween 
1985. Halloween party was held 
which subscribers the service, called 
Viewtron, sat home their computer 
terminals and typed back and forth, de- 
scribing each other their imaginary 
costumes. There was the Mummy, Fran- 
kenstein, even Elvira, Mistress the 
Dark. The winners the best-costume 
award were couple, each member mas- 
querading one side the split per- 
sonality the protagonist Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho. The clear loser was 
Knight-Ridder. 

The eager response from subscribers 
Viewtron logged one its best nights 
made Knight-Ridder realize that what 
people liked best with the service 
had nothing with reading up-to- 
the-minute news computer termi- 
nal. saw that the only way make 
[in this business] was develop skills 
didn’t have and develop services 
which couldn’t add anything better 
than the next guy down the says 
Reid Ashe, who was chairman View- 
data Corporation America, the 
Knight-Ridder subsidiary set man- 
age Viewtron. took another five 
months for Knight-Ridder announce 
that would scrap the service. The total 
bill: $50 million. 

Knight-Ridder was only one num- 
ber big media companies which, just 
few years ago, had hoped remake 
the news-and-information business with 
new technology. Their optimism grew 
out research think tanks and man- 
agement consultants suggesting that ser- 
vices like Viewtron would transform 
society. may able use 
videotex systems create their own 
newspapers, design their own curricula, 
compile their own consumer 
predicted 1982 report prepared for the 


Gary Stix senior editor Computer and 
Communications Decisions. 
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National Science Foundation Cal- 
ifornia organization called the Institute 
for the Future. study management 
consultants Booz Allen Hamilton pre- 
dicted that the middle the next 
decade home-information services 
would bring revenues nearly per- 
cent greater than the $20 billion raked 
daily newspapers 1982. Ac- 
knowledging the birth trend, the 
cover Fortune magazine’s November 
14, 1983, issue proclaimed: 
Fast: Services Through the 

was not clear that people would 
take readily electronic news 
other services. test elec- 
tronic home news-and-information sys- 
tem found that games, not the eleven 
newspapers availabie participants, 
were the main draw. But even when pub- 
lishers had doubts, they were driven 
push ahead for defensive reasons: they 
didn’t start feeding information into 
homes, capital-rich phone and computer 
companies would take their place. Elec- 
tronic Yellow Pages could provide 
timely information about products 
services that could potentially sap vital 
classified advertising. John Scott, 
chairman the Gannett Foundation, 
told 1981 college commencement au- 
dience: newspapers lose the adver- 
tising base their publications the 
point that they longer can profit- 
able, then will observe erosion 
press freedom because newspapers will 
have seek 

The new electronic services were 
two kinds: videotex, which allows sub- 
scriber with terminal personal 
computer retrieve information stored 
service provider’s computer; and 
teletext, which, contrast, sends 
information over televi- 
sion signal. most teletext systems, the 
viewer then selects news item press- 
ing hand-held keypad. 

The new business promised poten- 
tially huge new source revenue. Not 
only could videotex deliver news and 
information; could also permit cus- 
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tomers pay bills, order ballet tickets, 
and book travel reservations. Says for- 
mer Viewtron editor John Woolley, 
think felt were developing new 
medium and that had the capability 
dramatically changing the way people 
received information, shaped and trans- 
acted business, and 
Delivering news electronically, instead 
paper, would also cheaper. 
were coming out the 
nineteen seventies worried about the oil 
crisis and the price pulp says 
Gary Arlen Arlen Communications. 
was concern that the physical 
production the newspaper could be- 
come 


the end, however, nearly every 
foray into electronic publishing for 
the home failed serious 
financial straits. 1981, least 125 
newspapers had plans launch such 
ventures, according Arlen Commu- 
nications, Bethesda, Maryland, re- 
search firm that has tracked the industry 
since its inception. Today fewer than 
twenty are left. Many that remain op- 
erate with little revenues. Besides 
Knight-Ridder, those that have departed 
include Time NBC, Times-Mirror, 
and The New York Times Company. 
Knight-Ridder wasn’t the only big loser: 
Time Inc. dropped $25 million and es- 
timates Times-Mirror’s losses reach 
high $30 million. Most other com- 
panies were more cautious and regis- 
tered much smaller losses. 
Knight-Ridder’s Viewtron was far 
the most ambitious venture into elec- 
tronic publishing, and its history tells 
lot about the reasons why, date, the 
electronic newspaper has been failure. 
Planning began early 1976. Field 
trials Coral Gables took place 1980 
and 1981 and were carefully evaluated. 
Knight-Ridder asked again and again 
about content and costs. all 
people Coral Gables liked and said 
they would pay for says Knight- 
Ridder president James Batten. the 
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time the service came market, esti- 
mates Knight-Ridder’s expenditures 
ranged from $17 $26 million. 

The service was launched south- 
eastern Florida, Knight-Ridder’s home 
base, October 1983. Using terminal 
supplied AT&T, Viewtron subscri- 
bers had access the full text The 
Miami Herald’s news section and much 
what came across the Associated 
Press wire, plus selected stories supplied 
The New York Times. 

Stories were updated throughout the 
day. Freed from the constraints fixed 


story through with only light editing. 
Viewtron subscriber might have 
plow through twenty screens text 
get the end story. was 
more costly put entire story 
than put part says Wool- 
ley. fact, was less expensive be- 
cause didn’t have edit 

Viewtron also tried satisfy as- 
sumed interest community news, sup- 
plying information events too local 
make one the Herald’s eleven 
zoned editions. The service, called Mi- 
cronews, allowed subscribers get po- 
lice reports incidents their own 
neighborhoods. Terminals set 
schools allowed pupils create their 
own stories and school administrators 


‘Subscribers reacted 
videotex 
rather than 
replacement for 
daily newspaper’ 


post the week’s lunch menus. Other sec- 
tions offered the type articles found 
restaurants, lawn care, and 
moval. experts’ forum that included 
everyone from officials 
'turists could help answer ques- 
tions esoteric how rid ficus trees 
aphids. Subscribers could also bank, 
their Christmas check 
plane schedule. 

Despite such carefully crafted strat- 
egy, subscribers reacted videotex 
were new toy appliance rather 


news hole, editors would let long 


than replacement for daily newspa- 
per. found usage dropped off dra- 
matically after the first couple 
Woolley recalls. was 
sizable amount novelty the service. 
But there was component that 
could find that was The at- 
trition rate for new subscribers reached 
percent during early phase. 

sum, the expectation that subscri- 
bers would want up-to-the-minute 
service with all the detail daily 
newspaper proved erroneous. Few, ex- 
cept editors and other news junkies, 
wanted home wire service. Subscribers 
used primarily for quick fix. 
might come for ball scores stock 
prices they wanted know whether 
something happened the 
Woolley says. 


eading text computer ter- 

minal, moreover, took work. 

The Viewtron subscriber often 
had wade through hierarchy in- 
dexes and sub-indexes get desired 
story. The process was considerably less 
intuitive than just throwing the front sec- 
tion the floor get the sports sec- 
tion. eyes can move through 
section paper lot quicker than they 
could ever through data says 
Charles Carlon, former 
scriber. 

Another major challenge was the cre- 
ation affordable service. Viewtron 
had set itself the daunting task con- 
vincing Miami-area residents, many 
whom had never touched computer, 
purchase $600 terminal made 
AT&T. Besides buying the equipment, 
subscriber had pay $12 month 
fees and charge the 
phone company. The bill for monthly 
subscription The Miami Herald, 
contrast, $8.20. 

Only 1,000 terminals were sold; even 
after the service was repackaged allow 
customers lease terminals 
scribe first for $40 month, later for 
$25 interest flagged. Says Viewtron 
editor Woolley: what was 
going was that newspapers, radio, 
and had defined the price level for 
news and this medium was coming 
way above that price level with nothing 
unique. many colleagues the 
Herald pointed out, the newspaper only 
costs 


year after Viewtron’s debut, there 
were only 2,800 subscribers, few more 
than half the number the company had 
projected. Viewtron management tried 
series promotional gimmicks. 
were held which the price 
car computer would drop until 
someone made bid. think one 
Woolley recalls ruefully. wasn’t 
big 

One problem seemed that sub- 
scribers could not use Viewtron they 
happened own one the IBM, Apple, 
and Commodore personal computers 
that were flooding the market. the 
spring 1985, the company made 
attempt solve this allowing Miami- 
area Customers gain access the ser- 
vice with personal computers equipped 
with modems. Even that didn’t help. 
Once again, although people expressed 
intense interest, their continuing 
use the service was desultory. 

Without subscriber base, the only 
way sell the service advertisers was 
argue that they owed themselves 
get experience with new medium, 
pitch that produced only trickle in- 
come. never got revenues above 
the cost says Reid Ashe, 
chairman the subsidiary set man- 
age Viewtron. 

For brief period before went dark, 
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Viewtron was marketed nationwide 


personal-computer owners the rela- 
tively low rate $5.40 hour during 
evenings and weekends. Some 21,000 
signed up. But for many these the 


chief attraction the service seemed 
that enabled them communicate 
with other subscribers. The anonymity 
the service allowed the shy appear 
bold, the old become young. Inhibi- 
tions were quickly set aside and was 
Knight-Ridder’s role objective ob- 
server modern life. Subscribers were 
offered such real-life dramas threat- 
ened suicides and collapsing marriages. 
And there was always the gleeful sub- 
scriber who avoided the prohibition 
against obscenities typing 
Viewtron staffers were posted monitor 
the sérvice, anomalous position for 
First Amendment defender. rule 
was that you heard Johnny Car- 
son, you could let explains Chris- 
tine Leberer, editor who was 
occasionally called upon chase down 
offenders. This was not the news busi- 
ness. March 31, 1986, Knight-Rid- 
der turned Viewtron off. 


eletext, the other medium that 
caught the interest news prov- 
iders, seemed simpler, less ex- 
pensive enterprise than videotex, and 
thus more likely succeed. makes 
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use existing broadcast facilities, 
avoiding big investments computers 
and complex telecommunications facil- 
ities. For users the service, there are 
monthly fees. They pay nothing be- 
yond the cost piece equipment 
receive the teletext signal. 

Most teletext brings news and other 
information into the home over un- 
used portion the television frequency 
the black bar that can seen when 
the set’s picture loses vertical control. 
When viewer presses hand-held key- 
pad, index appears the 
directs the viewer such items news 
headlines, the stock market, weather, 
and television listings. Pressing another 
key brings the item selected. 

most cases, teletext was envisioned 
complement regular television 
programming. Detail not used tel- 
evision report could called 
pressing key. Rather could tell 
viewers turn page thirty-three 
teletext for more says Al- 
bert Crane III, who served vice- 
president for Extravision, CBS teletext 
service, until and most the fifteen- 
member staff were let last year. Fur- 
ther, national advertising campaign 
could accompanied teletext com- 
ponent indicating where shop locally 
for refrigerator, say, washing 
machine. 


CBS and NBC developed national ser- 
vices distributed local affiliates, 
which could then add information about, 
say, school closings news about the 
latest hostage crisis. Time Inc. under- 
took much more ambitious venture, 
which gave the viewer capabilities more 
like videotex. 

From the start, teletext suppliers were 
plagued the absence affordable de- 
coders translate the broadcast signal 
into teletext pages. was hoped that the 
devices, which cost $200 
would eventually become standard 
component television set. Manufac- 
turers like RCA and Sony held off see 
market for such esoteric option 
would develop. Panasonic and Zenith 
did bring decoder-equipped sets mar- 
ket, but the decoders only work with top- 
of-the-line sets costing $1,000 and 
more. 

make things worse, different 
broadcasters use different forms te- 
letext requiring different decoders. The 
FCC sanctioned this confusion 
ing endorse any one standard for U.S. 
teletext when gave its regulatory nod 
the fledgling industry March 1983. 
result, only few thousand homes 
are able receive teletext, according 
John Carey, consultant Dobbs 
New York. 

Time and NBC are gone from the 
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business. CBS limping along, having 
farmed out others the production 
its teletext service after laying off most 
its own teletext staff last summer. 
few other services, notably one operated 
Taft Broadcasting, which piggybacks 
the signal for Ted Turner’s WTBS 
cable station, have also survived. Taft’s 
Electra service has yet solicit adver- 
tising, however. 

Even with affordable decoders, it’s 
uncertain whether interest will soon de- 
velop. the likes all-news radio, 
Cable News Network, and the Weather 
Channel, it’s difficult find any time 
day people can’t get what they want 
terms news, sports, and 
notes Don Sider, chief Time Inc.’s 
now-defunct teletext operation. 


few optimists believe the failure 

videotex and teletext tem- 

porary. After all, they reason, 
took decades for other new technologies 
take off. Phone service, initiated 
the late 1870s, was costly its early 
years that failed reach half Amer- 
ican homes until after World War For 
interactive media like videotex and te- 
letext, improvements computers and 
telecommunications may solve cost and 
ease-of-use problems. 


Greater success with these 


has been achieved outside the United 
States. About percent households 
have teletext Britain, where subscri- 
bers use get news headlines and 
other timely information. Fewer com- 
peting media, lower decoder costs, and 
single form teletext are contributing 
factors. Also, many Britons lease their 
sets, taking teletext for minimal extra 
charge. 

homes have small terminals called Min- 
itels, which can used call 
electronic phone directory well 
host information services, including 
updates from most the country’s ma- 
jor newspapers. was the government- 
run telephone monopoly that got Minitel 
under way 1981 part plan 
boost phone traffic. The French Postes 
Telephones Telecommunications (PTT) 
lends terminals free charge cus- 
tomers. Directory usage costs nothing 
for the first three minutes, but there 
charge about $7.50 hour for oth- 
services, like news. The PTT does 
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1990. 

PTT official, Georges Nahon, says 
that trying get the French public 
subscribe news-oriented service like 
Viewtron would have proved futile un- 
dertaking. would have taken twenty 
years get critical mass potential 
Nahon says. Allowing 
phone users grow accustomed using 
free electronic directory laid foun- 
dation for introducing other services. 
Minitel’s news section, explains, acts 
supplement other media, updating 
stories the morning paper and ena- 
bling viewers respond panelists 
television debate show typing com- 
ments into the terminals. 

the U.S., home interactive services 
haven’t totally vanished, but media com- 
panies are virtually absent from the busi- 
ness. The telephone and computer 
companies that newspaper publishers 
feared are among the few still trying 
develop home services. IBM and Sears 
are proceeding with their estimated $250 
million Trintex project, elaborate vi- 
deotex undertaking. Trintex creators are 
trying hard avoid newspaper-like 
format. certainly not going 
doing any investigative 


‘Greater success 
with these services 
has been achieved 

outside the United States. 

Britain, about 

percent households 
have teletext’ 


says Trintex editorial development di- 
rector James Bellows, formerly editor 
The Washington Star, among other 
newspapers. Consequently, the news 
section will reduced series 
briefs. Trintex expects pick where 
Viewtron left off taking better ad- 
vantage the personal computer’s ca- 
pabilities and making news just one 
smorgasbord services, putting 
emphasis shopping, banking, and en- 
tertainment. 

The phone industry, meanwhile, 
anticipating the lifting restrictions, 
written into the Bell System divestiture 


agreement the behest the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, that 
bar local phone companies from entering 
the electronic publishing business. Sev- 
eral the so-called Baby Bells, which 
own local phone companies, have ex- 
pressed interest offering electronic 
version the Yellow Pages. And de- 
spite assurances the contrary, pub- 
lishers fear that the directory business 
could expand into providing news and 
other information services. Publishers 
say phone company’s monopoly lo- 
cal phone service would give the com- 
pany unfair advantage over 
competitors who also want use the 
phone network transmit information. 
Everyone involved awaits decision 
from the man who oversaw the breakup 
the Bell System, U.S. District Judge 
Harold Greene. 

While newspapers have floundered 
badly with home information services, 
publishers can point greater measure 
success for business 
vices, such the Dow Jones News/Re- 
trieval service. fact, despite 
Viewtron’s demise, Knight-Ridder 
maintains Vu/Text Information Ser- 
vices, which gives the computer- 
equipped researcher access back is- 
sues thirty-five daily newspapers, in- 
cluding many the company’s own 
leading newspapers, among them The 
Miami Herald, The 
quirer, and the San Jose Mercury News. 
Started 1982, Vu/Text turned its first 
profit late 1986. 

These storehouses information are 
good research tools, many journalists 
know. But they are also expensive: ser- 
vice providers sometimes charge more 
than $100 hour. 

It’s unclear, moreover, whether or- 
dinary consumers will wish pluck 
news stories from computer sip- 
ping their morning coffee. Electronic in- 
formation services require that the 
informal user develop the habits se- 
rious researcher. subject inquiry 
must pinpointed before the user can 
move ahead. The task extracting in- 
formation from machine demands pre- 
cision. The act browsing through 
sports section is, definition, random 
and infinitely more enjoyable. the 
hackneyed vernacular the computer 
industry, newspaper more user 
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AND SURE SPEAK FOR ALL WHEN 
SAY THE RAILROADS SHOULD 


Some people who claim speak 
for everybody are really speaking for 
almost nobody. 

For example, group 
Washington calling itself Consumers 
United for Rail Equity that 
claims speak for rail shippers. 
group that supported principally 
the coal and electric utility industries. 
And its seeking revisions the Staggers 
Rail Act 1980 they benefit 
primarily benefit the coal 
and utility industries the expense 
most other rail customers. 

Most percent those 
surveyed recently—are happy with the 
improved service and rates brought 
about deregulation. They don’t want 
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see this progress reversed. And they 
certainly don’t want change law 
that has revitalized failing railroads and 
made possible for all railroads 
become competitive with each other 
and with other modes transportation 
that rates overall are dropping. 

Even the rates paid CU.R.ES 
supporters for shipping coal have 
dropped for the past two years. Down 


federal and state governments lower 
their rates still further. 

Maybe. But they win, most other 
rail shippers will higher 
rates, deteriorating service, and—as 
railroads through loss 
service altogether. 

these issues, the Association American 
Railroads will happy provide you 


percent 1985 and down 2.5 percent with more information. Because 


1986. now their lowest level 

since 1981. addition, the contracts 

made possible the Staggers 

Act have assured many 

low rates the future. 
Nevertheless, 

members think they can use 


think that tell the story properly, you 
need facts, not just assertions. get the 
facts, write Media Information, 
Association American Railroads, 
St., Washington, D.C. 
call (202) 639-2555. 


ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Black and white Boston 


researcher documents disturbing biases 


mainstream coverage blacks 


lack editors and reporters and 

other concerned critics have re- 

peatedly protested news cover- 
age that they say perpetuates negative 
stereotypes blacks. Their chief con- 
cern has been the media’s apparent dis- 
regard the impact that negative 
coverage has the way whites perceive 
blacks and the way blacks perceive 
themselves. 

Last summer monitored ten media 
outlets Boston order study the 
images blacks they appeared the 
local news. selected thirty-day period 
random and took notes the roles 
that blacks were shown in, and the 
events that brought them into the news. 
wanted answer two basic questions: 
Bostonian relied the local media 
for his her sole impressions local 
blacks, what would those impressions 
be? And how accurately would those im- 
pressions reflect reality? 

These are not academic questions. 
Boston has legacy rigidly segregated 
neighborhoods, and many the city’s 
white residents have little day-to- 
day contact with blacks. Today, more 
than half the city’s black residents are 
concentrated four Boston’s sixteen 
major neighborhoods. Six other neigh- 
borhoods are 100 percent white. 
People who live such nearly all-white 
communities would seem especially 
likely swayed media images 
blacks images whose veracity they 
cannot challenge the basis personal 
experience. 

study covered some 3,200 news 
stories carried six the largest print 
and broadcast outlets the city (The 
Boston Globe, The Boston Herald, 
WGBH-TV, WBZ-TV, WCVB-TV, 
and WBCN-FM radio), well 


Kirk Johnson editor East West 
Journal. The study which this article 
based was financed grant from the Wil- 
liam Monroe Trotter Institute the Univer- 
sity Massachusetts, Boston. 
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four smaller black-owned outlets (The 
Bay State Banner, Roxbury Community 
News, Boston Greater News, and 
WILD-AM radio). 

There were some similarities the 
kinds news stories emphasized the 
major media and the black media. Both 
carried lot news about crime and 
politics. But there was one crucial dif- 
ference: stories about education, city 
government, community and cultural 
events, and the arts, well profiles 
educators and entrepreneurs, all ap- 
peared much more frequently the 
black news media. 

The importance assigned such sto- 
ries sharp contrast prevailing 
white assumptions what the black 
community concerned about. For 
ample, blacks are often associated with 
high drop-out rates from 
school. But one assumes that the num- 
ber news stories given issue 
significant that the black media carried 
more stories about education than about 
any other subject except crime. con- 
trast, education stories Boston’s major 
news media ranked higher than ninth 
frequency among all categories 
news. 

There were also striking differences 
between the two media groups the 
kinds news reports they carried about 
Roxbury and Mattapan, the city’s two 
predominantly black neighborhoods. 
the major media, most the stories 
about these neighborhoods dealt with 
crime violent accidents and, all all, 
percent reinforced negative stereo- 
types blacks. Blacks were persistently 
shown drug pushers and users, 
thieves, troublemakers, and 
tims perpetrators violence. 

the black media, contrast, 
percent the stories about the two 
neighborhoods suggested black com- 
munity thirsty for educational advance- 
ment and entrepreneurial achievement, 


and eager remedy poor living condi- 
tions made worse bureaucratic ne- 
glect. Many these stories went 
unreported the major media. sam- 
pling: 

Boston City Councilor Charles Yan- 
cey, running for state auditor, makes 
Massachusetts Democratic party history 
being the first black person qualify 
for statewide ballot (June 

President the only black-owned 
bank Boston engineers profit turn- 
around two years, thus gaining the 
institution the distinction being named 
magazine (June 

High school junior wins Miss Black 
Massachusetts Teen contest, says her ed- 
ucational plans Duke University, the 
Wharton School are already firm 
(June 30); 

Mayor responds neighborhood 
complaints trash-filled lots with 
$50,000 clean-up program, prompting 
one community activist remark that the 
successful lobbying significant 
dumping (July 3). 

These stories bring mind the obser- 
servation black leaders that positive 
events regarded news other com- 
munities often fail recognized 
the media when they occur the black 
community, just negative news 
drug abuse, for example frequently 
phenomenon even though wide- 
spread. 


aken whole, the evidence 

suggests that major-media news 

about Boston’s predominantly 
biack neighborhoods biased the di- 
rection commonly held stereotypes 
about blacks and the poor. Stories fea- 
turing crime and violence dominate, al- 
most the exclusion stories that 
would reflect the true diversity the 
black community, that typical news 
consumer might easily come associate 
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the prevailing negative images with all 
inner-city blacks. the major media, 
for example, although Mattapan and 
Roxbury accounted for only percent 
the crime news during the thirty-day pe- 
riod, percent all the news about 
these two black neighborhoods was 
about crime. The tacit message that, 
while all criminals may not black, 
most inner-city blacks are criminals. 
The major media’s coverage blacks 
not living the city’s black enclaves 
was more balanced. number sto- 
ries blacks were shown positive roles 
engaging non-stereotypical activi- 
ties. Black people were shown pos- 
sessing special expertise law (as 
judge, attorney, expert sexual 
harassment), medicine (physician as- 
sistant, rescuer auto accident), and 
law enforcement (police officer and re- 
cruits). year when Boston’s profes- 
sional sports teams were doing well, the 


talents black athletes won consistent 
praise. 

Perhaps even more important, blacks 
were occasionally shown 
people lifeguards, airline passen- 
gers, schoolchildren, and teachers. This 
significant because most the blacks 
featured major-media news stories 
were celebrities who had achieved fame 
(as entertainers athletes) notoriety 
(as criminals failing students). Pi- 
geonholing blacks this way denies the 
diversity the black community, di- 
versity that lets blacks seen indi- 
viduals instead categories. 

But substantial number stories 
portrayed Boston blacks either unable 
unwilling enter the mainstream. 
Blacks positions authority, with 
special expertise, were frequently over- 
looked reporters went white experts 
for their views, even issues that had 
overwhelming impact the black 


community. For example, when Mas- 
sachusetts state officials came under crit- 
icism for underestimating statistics 
unemployment, issue obvious and 
enormous importance blacks, the 
newspaper carrying the story limited its 
coverage discussion with the white 
labor experts whose research had sug- 
gested the discrepancy. 

and large, the way the major media 
reported the news reflected white, upper- 
middle-class values. June for ex- 
ample, The Boston Herald wrote 
concert review that the all-black Modern 
Jazz Quartet was the first group his- 
claim based the preference 
tuxedoed for formal concert 
halls. The next day, The Boston Globe 
ran article the rising cost having 
child. Under illustration smil- 
ing, pink-skinned baby and photograph 


white infant surrounded ex- 


news here? When neighborhood activists persuaded Mayor Raymond Flynn (left center, 
leaning rake) launch $50,000 clean-up program the city’s nearly all-black Mattapan and Roxbury districts, was big news 
the black-owned news media. For major newspapers and stations, however, was 
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tensive wardrobe, the article listed ex- 
pensive accessories ranging from layette 
($123) and changing table ($75) dia- 
per service ($1,560) and bed ($75 cribs 
$2,000 antiques). 


the most telling indications 

the media’s attitude toward 

blacks was the reporting sto- 
ries that directly involved racism. Bos- 
ton’s tempestuous resistance school 
integration legendary, are deeply 
entrenched inequities housing and em- 
ployment for blacks inequities that, 
the words MIT city planner Dr. 
Philip Clay, have placed black Bos- 
tonians the downside slippery 
Given the magnitude the 
problem, the media’s recognition rac- 
ism and racial themes the news 
important part their mission in- 
form and educate. 

found fifteen news items the major 
media that had clear and direct links 
racism. nine these stories, the im- 
pact and importance racism was either 
not explored not acknowledged: 

Two stories Supreme Court rul- 
ing favoring affirmative action featured 
reactions from white Bostonians but 
none from blacks other minorities. 
The need for plurality viewpoints 
was particularly conspicuous one 
story, which the only person inter- 
viewed was the president the Boston 
firefighters’ union. His comment: 
shouldn’t passed along people 
were discriminated against for the past 
one hundred years. don’t think have 


make for the sins, you will, 


our forefathers. The system place 
and the system attempt was 
made present opposing view. 

Three stories appeared after an- 
nouncement that the math and reading 
scores black and Hispanic children 
Boston’s public schools were below the 


national average, while the scores 


white children exceeded the norm. 
city where minority students are bur- 
dened with legacy overcrowded 
school facilities, discriminatory admis- 
sions policies, and stiff and sometimes 
violent opposition court-ordered bus- 
ing, these news stories might have been 
placed thought-provoking context 
inquiring into the root the discrep- 
ancy the scores. Two reporters pre- 
sented the story straight news without 


providing context. The third went 
white education experts for expla- 
nation, bypassing the city school super- 
intendent, who black, and the four 
minority members the Boston School 
Committee. Nowhere was there mention 
the historical basis the discrepancy 
test scores. 

Two stories were about Tommy Har- 
per, black man and former coaching 
assistant for the Boston Red Sox, who 
was fired from the baseball club, osten- 
sibly for incompetence, the day after 
confirmed reporter the club’s long- 
standing practice handing out its 
white players and coaches passes 
openly segregated Elks Lodge. The two 
stories dealt with subsequent decision 
the U.S. Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission upholding Harper’s 
contention that the Red Sox’s stated 
reason for firing him was pure pretext, 
and accusing the club having created 


Even when stories dealt 
with bald-faced injustices, 
most reporters 
failed acknowledge 
racism 
underlying mechanism 


working environment that was hostile 
minorities. 

The authors both stories seemed 
remarkably reluctant concede the va- 
lidity the EEOC’s findings. one 
case, television reporter set the frame- 
work for the story reminding viewers 
that the Red Sox had passed the 
chance acquire baseball legend Jackie 
Robinson because his race, and that 
the team was the last professional base- 
ball club integrate. noted that the 
crowds that flock Fenway Park each 
year are virtually all white, and went 
rebut the Red Sox’s contention that 
hires many blacks other teams 
pointing out that the only black person 
the club’s front office employed 
minor position. Yet instead sug- 
gesting that these conditions supported 
Harper’s contention racism, the re- 
porter concluded: Red Sox may 
not racist today, but their manage- 
ment not making easy forget the 


measures the team might use polish 
its image, including giving away free 

Even when stories dealt with bald- 
faced injustices 
disenchantment, most reporters failed 
acknowledge racism underlying 
mechanism. Indeed, the very word 
was rarely uttered the major me- 
dia; when racism was mentioned, was 
treated not continuing tradition, but 
mere historical footnote. Euphe- 
misms such and 
luctance acknowledge the persons 
institutions responsible for causing the 

These tendencies reflect the racial 
composition and class orientation the 
people who bring Boston its news. The 
news staffs the major media sur- 
veyed are roughly percent white, 
city where minorities form percent 
the population. Blacks who work for 
these media outlets are largely excluded 
from the ranks upper management. 
increasing the number minorities 
news staffs, particularly key de- 
cision-making positions, the media stand 
gain people whose familiarity with 
minority communities should make them 
less likely misrepresent such com- 
munities, and more likely deal with 
news about minorities with sensitivity 
the dynamics racism. 

When the media portray blacks with 
unfairly negative imagery, when white 
experts are anointed spokespersons 
issues vital concern blacks, when 
social reality oppressive racism 
consistently played down, the media 
send powerful unspoken messages. 
Their impact may well enormous, not 
only whites, but also blacks, erod- 
ing their self-esteem and setting 
expectation failure. 

Thus the need open the ranks 
media management representative 
numbers minorities, and the equally 
pressing need for reporters and editors 
all races give renewed scrutiny 
how story selection and news coverage 
can subtly transform the media from 
force for enlightenment unwitting 
perpetuator racism. the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson has said, the media 
cannot attain absolute objectivity, they 
must press for 
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Who’s the new 
Woman town? 


Women’s magazines are popping 


Who they think talking to? 


PAMELA BLACK 


here’s been small supernova 

the field women’s publications. 

the last few years, some fifty 
new magazines and newspapers have 
burst onto the scene, all regional na- 
ture and all dedicated the local female 
the species. There’s New York Woman 
and Boston Woman, Washington Woman 
and The Michigan Woman, Houston 
Woman and Woman, San Diego 
Woman and New Cleveland Woman. 
Connecticut alone has Hartford Woman, 
New Haven County Woman, and Fair- 
field County Woman. 

While few these new publications 
are thick, glossy magazines, most are 
tabloids, even giveaways, with circula- 
tions ranging from 10,000 50,000. 
But their very existence highlights 
need for information that’s not being met 
the major women’s magazines 
the local press. The regionals have their 
roots the ongoing change women’s 
roles from bread bakers breadwinners, 
and result many them read like 
cross between business primer and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Houston Woman 
able The Michigan Woman of- 
fers nutrition advice for the woman who 
skips meals because juggles home, 
family, and career and still manages 
her nails once 

While that description applies all 
kinds working women, secretaries 
well managers, the woman who 
emerges from the pages these publi- 
cations rarely working-class. 
average reader the businesswoman 
who really concerned with career 
says Barbara Kelly, pub- 
lisher Houston Woman. has less 
with income than with mind-set. 


Pamela Black free-lance writer living 


New York. 
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think it’s upper middle class. don’t 
appeal the woman who works just 
make the next house 

with most magazines, the region- 
als have target upscale readers suc- 
ceed. you are not going mass 
says Vivian Cadden, editor- 
at-large Working Mother, national 
magazine founded the wake the 
women’s movement, have take 
portion the market that will allow 
you survive. There’s way you’re 
going start mag for single women 
the poverty But the kinds 
pink- and blue-collar articles that run 
Working Mother about nurses, child- 
care workers, waitresses, and autowork- 
ers are generally missing from the 
pages most regionals. 

Nowhere this upscale attitude 
clearer than New York Woman, 
founded last year the Esquire Mag- 
azine Group Inc. and now owned 
American Express. Editor-in-chief 
Betsy Carter says the New York wom- 
an’s sensibility international: 


who live Paris are much 
New York women those who live 
And, indeed, New York 
woman living Paris might identify 
more with the magazine’s persona than, 
say, one living Queens who can’t af- 
ford $850 dresses, $19,000 earrings, and 
wedding anniversary celebrations 
suite the Plaza Hotel. 

The magazine making bold attempts 
innovative, with mix topics 
unusual for woman’s magazine 
from immigrant Polish family’s ini- 
tiation into life New York hu- 
morous description powerful 
women’s dependence their $100-a- 
cut hairdressers. ordered as- 
sistant the customers’ hair, yank 
it! Slash away. They love that!’ It’s 
not surprising, given New York Wom- 
an’s resources, that its design and the 
quality its writing are far superior 
those most other regionals. And it’s 
devoid how-to articles. But, far, the 
life-style portrayed its pages beyond 
the reach many New York women. 


‘The 
format 
presumes 
that 
women are 
inadequate 
and must 
constantly 
told 
what do’ 


| 
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one article, Andy-Warhol-model- 
turned-writer Viva bemoans her mean 
existence the Chelsea Hotel after 
growing wealthy family, sur- 
rounded maids and limos. She com- 
plains about raising two kids $35,000 
even though her father has been 
known pay the rent. 

But New York Woman’s opulence 
the exception rather than the rule. Most 
regionals have more grass-roots back- 
ground and grew out the need local 
businesswomen for support networks. 
Most are newsprint tabloids, typically 
short-staffed, pay writers very 
much, all, and owned one two 
struggling female entrepreneurs. 

Houston Woman fairly typical. 
evolved from newsletter started 
1980 that was essentially calendar 
meetings and events sponsored thirty- 
five local professional groups and or- 
ganizations for women. Publisher Bar- 
bara Kelly says the daily newspapers 
would not list the scheduled meetings 
these groups, women had way 
finding such resources. loved 
the Kelly says, 
still our hook, but they were also saying 
they wanted know about other women 
out calendar local events 
and profiles hometown girls who have 
made good are rigueur most re- 
gionals.) Kelly sold her house finance 
Houston Woman, which came out its 
current tabloid form 1984. 

some respects the regionals reflect 
energetic women’s movement, rep- 


‘We don’t 
appeal the 
woman who 
works just 

make 

the next 

house 
payment’ 


resenting another step women’s ef- 
forts grapple with their roles and 
improve their status. They are offshoots 
the magazines that grew out the 
flood women entering the work force 
the last twenty years Working 
Woman, Savvy, and Working Mother. 
But, other respects, the regionals still 
have much common with the more 
traditional women’s magazines like La- 
dies’ Home Journal and Woman’s Day: 
relentless optimism and the assumption 
that every problem can solved you 
just follow few easy steps. recent 
cover story Houston Woman was titled 
Most Important Factors Busi- 
Another story about tough times 
the Texas oil economy carried the 
headline there were silver linings 
the gloom and doom.”’ 


Ithough beauty and fashion play 

less exalted role, and recipes 

and sewing patterns are non- 
existent, for the most part the regionals 
seem oblivious the broadening in- 
terests that has inevitably accompanied 
the movement women into the work 
force. Like the traditional women’s 
magazines, the regionals are still playing 
safe. Those magazines established the 
standards for the ideal wife and mother; 
the regionals toss the role corporate 
executive well. (This may reflect the 
fact that many women didn’t trade 
their aprons for three-piece suits; in- 
stead, they’re doing double duty home 
and the office.) 

The regionals cover so-called wom- 
en’s issues such domestic violence, 
rape, child care, child support, and jug- 
gling family and work. But these topics 
are cut off from the larger context 
news and politics. Instead, breezy fea- 


tures and advice predominate. Not that 
the advice isn’t useful. quick tour 
the regionals reveals tips how 
choose child’s camp Connecticut, 
fix car Houston, and plan wedding 
Vermont. What’s irksome about this 
format that presumes women are 
somehow inadequate and must con- 
stantly told what do, whether 
applying makeup filling out tax re- 
turn. The implication that women must 
ceaselessly instructed while men’s 
behavior rarely questioned contributes 
sense women incompetents and 
their issues trivial. looking over 
the regionals, one longs for feistier 
approach and more depth. 

Valuable articles appear. piece 
The Michigan Woman, generally 
more substantive than many other re- 
gionals, explores child-support pro- 
grams the state, why they vary 
drastically, and what changes are the 
pipeline. Boston Woman tackles the is- 
sue combining work and family 
thoughtful and provocative piece ca- 
reerism, which concludes that some lo- 
cal women are choosing not pursue 
the top spots their professions because 
they want time not just for family, but 
also for travel, friendships, and creative 
needs. Woman has article titled 
about California woman who coordi- 
nates the efforts Americans working 
the coffee and cotton fields. 

The fact that the number regionals 
growing only handful have folded 
and couple those have been rein- 
carnated and are publishing again 
clear evidence that there market out 
there. And the regionals are important 
forums for information and debate. Un- 
fortunately, some them wind being 
kind Family Circle for the high- 
powered. The Washington Woman’s 
February cover promises explain 
organize your life, your job, 
your home, your money, your ward- 
the explains how 
some women little more into 
each One way give dinner 
parties two nights row. That way 
you can double the recipes and set the 
table with the same flowers twice. An- 
other way clean the kitchen counter 
while you are the phone or, better 
still, hire maid. 
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the first major vaudeville the country and the 
stone for the greatest vaudevill circuit the 
But years before the first stages vaudeville, The Boston 

red everything from alace Caesar’s Palace. 
From Bert ahr Burt Reynolds. 

turned The Globe for entertainment 


ihe Boston 


. wholly owned subsidiary | 


B.E Keith’s New Theatre Scollay Square, 


Before America entered its funny stage. 
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The perils 
punditry 


Behind the Front Page: Candid 
Look How the News Made 

David Broder 

Simon and Schuster. 416 pp. $18.95 


ROBERT SHERRILL 


Political columnists are invaluable. 
expect sirloin from our government and 
get warm Jello. The columnists teach 
not only live with lowered expec- 
tations, but even have some grudging, 
grouchy fun with the results. 

That training useful also when deal- 
ing with the work the columnists 
themselves, was reminded Be- 
hind the Front Page. From David 
Broder, who has been around long 
while and gained spiffy reputation 
The Washington Post, would have ex- 
pected something more substantive. 

guess his book kind semi- 
memoir. Anyway, Broder pulls exam- 
ples from his own career, well from 
the work other journalists, illustrate 
the ups and downs political reporting. 
Rookie journalists may impressed 
with this stuff; others will notice lot 
homilies based old scripture. Surely 
everyone now must aware that the 
press can dish out but can’t take 
(Broder says only three dozen the 
1,675 dailies have ombudsmen); that be- 
hind their professional puffery, journal- 
ists ain’t always what they pretend 
often than care admit, 
cover stories taking notes off the tel- 
evision screen’’); and that journalists 
covering national politics have rendered 
their elitism down ‘‘coverage the 
insiders, the insiders, and for the in- 
You will even asked take 
hefty dose that cure-all purgative 
that seems every press doctor’s 


Robert Sherrill, longtime Washington re- 
porter, now lives Tallahassee. 


kit: Analysis Journalism’s Dom- 
inant Ideology. 

Some Broder’s vignettes the 
press’s overkill of, for example, the 
Billy Carter-Libyan connection and 
Edmund Muskie’s crying the New 
Hampshire snow are used for illu- 
minating But the wattage drops 
radically when Broder turns to, say, 
Jerry Ford’s seeking the co-presi- 
dency, Jesse Jackson’s clumsy alli- 
ance with Black Muslim minister Louis 
Farrakhan, the Ferraro-Zaccaro finan- 
cial embarrassments. lightning bug 
could throw off more insight. 

Speaking which, Broder sometimes 
misses the mark entirely when critiquing 
Reagan. unhappy turnabout the 
fortunes the Reagan administration 
yet another proof the costliness 
obsessive secretiveness the White 
Not so. Good works done se- 
cretly don’t get anyone trouble. 
wasn’t secretiveness but illegalities and 
conmanship that got the Reagan gang 
trouble. 


ou’ve got careful the pot- 
holes Broder’s history. We’re 
told (once again) that James Hag- 
erty was really forthright press secre- 
tary proved the fact that when 
Eisenhower had his heart attack Hagerty 
issued medical bulletins with 
detail, down the presidential 
bowel movements.’’ What Broder ne- 
glects mention that, behind that cur- 
tain seeming candor, Hagerty was 
tricking the press into thinking Ike was 
making major decisions when fact 
wasn’t even reading the news- 
papers. 

Like most good political reporters 
who turn columnist, Broder seems 
have lost the skill for going beyond fore- 
play. tells us, for example, that 
the afternoon, the White House press of- 


fice aides often call around the three 
networks find out what their White 
House pieces will include, and then they 


have the tone focus shift 


the direction the White House would like 
Okay! Okay, David baby, 
got all excited; now tell the 
rest, quick! they succeed? doesn’t 
say. doesn’t even give good 
scuttlebutt answer. 

Sometimes can’t believe Broder 
means what appears saying. For 
example, says that between 1960 and 
1980 course White House-press 
relations had gone downhill. And had 
the course the presidency. Kennedy 
was assassinated. Johnson was driven 
into political exile Vietnam, Nixon 
was forced resign under threat im- 
peachment, Ford and then Carter were 
defeated running incumbents.’’ Hey, 
wait. Does Broder mean there’s con- 
nection? Does really mean that bad 
White House-press relations can bring 
about war, plague, pestilence, assassi- 
nations, political exile, and defeat? 
Wow. Maybe does. goes on: 
these presidents had attempted 
over the heads the White House re- 
porters and establish direct channel 
communication with the voters via 
television personal campaigning 
that would provide stable base from 
which Was that the sin 
talking the voters instead the press 
that brought them all down? Well, 
sounds like until get the next 
sentence, where Broder tells that, no, 
their sin was paying too much atten- 
tion the press: [president] de- 
voted considerable energy and staff 
effort managing the day-to-day cov- 
erage his presidency the White 
House correspondents who, 
course, both resisted and protested, even 
while they acknowledged that they were 
being give up. It’s too com- 
plicated for me. 
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also confuses when says that 
even the best journalists likely 
shrink from clear 
judgment the character impor- 
tant public man, potential president. 
And because shrink from that re- 
sponsibility, the character create 
sound like wants political reporters 
try analyze candidate’s character? 
does me. 

And yet only nine pages later scoffs 
the notion that possible make 
sensible judgment that sort. is, 
writes, for the press 
imagine that probe the heart 
that mystery called human charac- 

That flip-flop part long passage 
about the role certain reporters and 
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columnists fellows like Stewart Alsop 
and Walter Lippmann giving the 
Old Nixon lube-and-paint job and pass- 
ing him off the New Nixon time 
for the race 1960 and again for the 
real hard sell 1968. answer his 
question, the world did suc- 
cumb to, and spread, the fiction ‘the 
New the 1950s and 1960s, 
Broder goes for twenty-three pages. 
And yet devotes only twenty lines 
discussing much more disgraceful 
rehabilitation that the New-Old- 
New Nixon, the post-Watergate Nixon, 
the pardoned-criminal Nixon. rushes 
right past that rehab job, saying new 
generation reporters and editors and 
television producers has been gulled into 
playing Nixon’s acting 
Broder’s own generation were innocent 


CJR/Gil Eisner 


participating this time. Unfortunately, 
he’s forgotten something, and this isn’t 
the first time he’s forgotten it. 

couple years ago, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, Gazette article rid- 
iculing the revampers Nixon’s reputa- 
tion, wrote that Post col- 
umnist David Broder, who once noted 
the ‘utter the man,’ and 
promised never mention him again 
print, now refers Nixon revered 
elder And another article 
that year, The Nation, wrote that 
Broder had those who 
over him ‘elder statesman.’ 
When those two articles reached Broder, 
wrote saying, challenge you 
specify any time place where have 
written uttered the words ‘elder states- 
October 18, 1981, that Broder hailed 
the old pirate not only ‘‘elder 
but also one our 
maturely buried It’s big 
deal, perhaps, but since Broder gives 
more than half one chapter 
judged this book the 
press’s cosmetic treatment Nixon, 
does seem that might have more fully 
described his (and the Post’s) own role 
it. 

I’m not exactly sure why some the 
things says irritate much, but 
they do. For example: the long 
struggle for the [1984] Democratic nom- 
ination, the press was semi-zombie 
state, which made easy for Reagan 
carry out his election strategy cele- 
brating the feel-good, patriotic mood 
that Olympic summer and saying little 
possible about the tough policy 
choices the next four What 
kind excuse that for the press? 
state’’ can Broder pos- 
sibly saying that the campaign press 
corps has little endurance that poops 
out before the general election begins? 
Who are these fainting ninnies? they 
really exist, why aren’t they fired that 
room can made for reporters who 
don’t get fagged the campaign trail? 
Broder limply concludes that 1984 
many people including most 
colleagues and myself wondering 
had done all that might make 
the election the dialogue about the coun- 
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try’s future which ideally should have 
That’s soap-bubble columnese 
for, were willing suckers for Rea- 

Only slightly less irritating his ex- 
cuse-me-please recollection 1968 
column which said that George 
Wallace’s vicious campaign targeting 
preachers, professors, judges, and news- 
paper editors showed that clearly 
not campaign all, but incitement 
anarchy and violence and thus clear 
and present danger anyone whose lib- 
erties depend the self-restraint 
democratic Broder comments, 
the reader must be, the hyperventi- 
lation. was having hard time 
maintaining any perspective.’’ Crap. 
This reader doesn’t call 
This reader calls accurate 
evaluation the goals one the truly 
evil politicians our generation, and 
damned offended that Broder 
wimpy recant. 


However, despite the book’s frequent 
tendency give heartburn, kind 
like it. Lightweight and shallow and pre- 
dictable Broder’s opinions and re- 
membrances may often (as befits the 
work political columnist), stuffy and 
stale and vacillating and prissy, too (as 
befits etc.). Nonetheless, Behind the 
Front Page usually comes across the 
work decent, level-headed fellow. 
Broder certainly doesn’t bowl over 
with his brilliance, but has low-key 
charm and doesn’t seem take him- 
self too seriously, and does have some 
good ideas. 


Among the better ones are these: 
Take some the air out the pres- 
idential balloon. Treat the president 


just part one-third the federal gov- 


ernment. reported the president 
one player important player, 
but only one might more pre- 
pared say, White House 
story Broder adds, pres- 


ident should required compete for 
our attention the way that other pol- 
Run political conventions least 
intelligently Super Bowls and World 
Series are run leaving the 
the players and keeping the 
press off the floor while the convention 
session. 
Try broaden journalism’s perspec- 
tive getting away from the tunnel vi- 
sion the beat. ‘‘Newspapers and 
television stations need designate 
some reporters outriders and free 
them from regular day-to-day assign- 
ments the Commerce Department 
the White House city hall the 
criminal courts, that they can roam. 
need journalistic scout parties out 
there the fringes our society, where 
the ideas that may ultimately change our 
politics and government often first ap- 

That last suggestion alone worth 
$18.95. 


Distinguished 
dispatches 


Outstanding International Press 
Reporting: Pulitzer Prize Winning 
Articles Foreign Correspondence 
Edited Heinz-Dietrich Fischer 
Walter Gruyter, vols., $39.95 each 


DONALD SHANOR 


Heinz-Dietrich Fischer, professor in- 
ternational journalism and communica- 
tion West Germany’s Bochum 
University, long ago recognized the Pu- 
litzer Prizes underdeveloped area 
journalism research. The latest result 
his exploration this area the 
three-volume Outstanding International 
Press Reporting. valuable supple- 
ment the two-volume Pulitzer Prize 
Story John Hohenberg, former ad- 
ministrator the prizes. Hohenberg’s 
chatty accounts take the range 
prizewinners, from general assignment 


Donald Shanor the Godfrey Lowell Ca- 
bot Professor Journalism Columbia 
University and the author Behind the 
Lines, The Private War Against Soviet Cen- 
sorship. 


reporters syndicated columnists. 
Fischer limits his study the interna- 
tional winners, six-decade sweep 
from Herbert Bayard Swope’s 1916 
World War dispatches Henry 
Kamm’s 1977 stories the Boat Peo- 
ple. 

General readers can use the study 
catch the sights and sounds 
history observed close range: H.R. 
Knickerbocker’s reportage for the New 
York Evening Post Soviet collectiv- 


ization 1930; Will Barber’s 1935 ac- 
counts for the Chicago Tribune Italy’s 
invasion Ethiopia, assignment that 
cost him his life; William Mullen’s com- 
pelling 1974 series third world famine 
for the same paper; and Peter Arnett’s 
stories G.I. life and death Vietnam 
for The Associated Press 1965. His- 
torians will able use the datelines 
and events covered trace the changing 


New York World, for his art- 


strong Germany, but there 
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Knickerbocker the New York Evening 


Post was the recipient the prize for foreign 
correspondence 1930. His twenty-four-part 


series, which attempted answer the question, 


the Soviets’ Five Year Plan 
included interview with Stalin’s mother. 


agenda the United States’s interna- 
tional interests over the years. 

But there more the study than 
these aids our understanding the 
recent past. constitutes history its 
own right, charting the changes between 
1916 and 1977 the way journalists 
approached and wrote about issues and 
events. 

The landmarks change were the 
three great wars those years. Ameri- 
can reporting underwent some changes 
between the first and second World 
Wars, but shifted fundamentally be- 
tween World War and Vietnam. Those 
changes are documented the selec- 
tions Fischer reproduces his book. 

The single example World War 
reporting the study, series 
from Germany, thorough and full 
insights about Germany’s weaknesses 
the home front. But, keeping with the 
practices the period, its sources are 
limited the Foreign Office, well- 
known journalists, and diplomats. 
Swope mentions conversations with sol- 
diers and laborers his dispatches, but 
they never appear people worth quot- 
ing describing. 

World War brought Ernie Pyle, the 
man Hohenberg calls greatest war 
correspondent his time,’’ and the fo- 
cus war reporting was broadened 
include the foot soldier well the 
leaders. Pyle was loved the soldiers 
one their own, and his writing re- 
ciprocated the feeling: American 
soldier can majestic when needs 

Fischer does not include Pyle’s 1944 
prize reporting his survey, but the con- 
cern for the common man reflected 
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the dispatches Homer Bigart for the 
New York Herald Tribune and those 
Daniel Luce for the AP. young 
Yugoslav patriots with homemade red 
stars sewn their caps are waging today 
Luce wrote from behind the German 
lines 1943. Bigart close enough 
the fighting Okinawa 1945 get 
quotes from men pausing from battle: 
shot hell out us. But today 
will 

The American soldier was majestic 
Vietnam had been World War 


Bypassing the recommendations the Telegraphic 
Reporting (International) category, the Pulitzer board 

1946 gave the prize Homer Bigart the New York 
Herald Tribune, for his reporting from the Pacific. 


UPI/Bettmann 


but the different nature the war 
caused abrupt change the way 
American correspondents covered it. 
maintained independent po- 
David Halberstam has written. 
were sympathetic the aims 
the U.S. government, had 
critical the representatives our gov- 
ernment who created policy opti- 
mism about the war that simply was not 
Halberstam, The New York 
Times, and his co-winner 1964, Mal- 
colm Browne the AP, had put 
with more than censorship and Vietnam- 
ese political intrigue, the Pulitzer com- 
mittee international reporting found. 
The columnist Joseph Alsop, Time mag- 
azine, and correspondent Marguerite 
Higgins accused them being unfair 
the Diem regime and waging 
what Alsop called high-minded cru- 
against Diem. The com- 
mittee awarded them the prize anyway. 
Browne’s and Halberstam’s emphasis 
independence from U.S. government 
sources and views changed the nature 
war reporting. Their example not only 
prepared the way for the other Vietnam 
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the ethics stories still 
Journalism Review 


Reporting and editing the news poses 
daily array tough moral problems. this 
book, seasoned journalist and respected 
philosopher combine their insights 
produce penetrating guide journalistic 
ethics. Drawing wealth real-life 
examples—from the CBS/Westmoreland 
case coverage the AIDS epidemic— 
Klaidman and Beauchamp treat such 
issues notions morality and fairness, 
standards objectivity and accuracy, 
avoiding bias, avoiding harm, and maintaining public trust. Essential 
reading for anyone interested the role society, this book 
illuminates well the character traits and professional virtues needed for 
fair, truthful, and competent journalism. “Evenhanded and engrossing... 
Their sage diagnosis and prescriptions for what ails the fourth estate make 
for compelling Reviews 


$19.95 better bookstores send your check to: 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. NW, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, 10016 


Not Not just the 
facts. 


The news. 
read it, watch 
it, hear it— 
and, perhaps 
too often, 
believe it. 
Now Martin 
Mayer, 
renowned for 
his bestselling 
portraits American institutions 
and professionals work, gives 
the most pervasive and powerful 
elements American culture. 
“Brash, bumptious, idiosyncra- 
tic and 
Elliot, former editor Newsweek 
and former Dean the Columbia 
School Journalism 
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BOOKS 

Pulitzer winners, Seymour Hersh Dis- 
patch News Service and William Tuohy 
the Los Angeles Times; also set stan- 
dards for the reporting American in- 
volvement other conflicts, particularly 
Central America. One result the 
new kind reporting may less sup- 
port from the public for such interna- 
tional conflicts. 

Fischer’s volumes show change, 
they also show continuity, particularly 
the less dramatic kind coverage that 
deals with diplomacy and international 
conferences. Paul Scott Mowrer’s 1928 
dispatches the Chicago Daily News 
the Kellogg-Briand peace pact would 
not seem out place the front page 
quality newspaper today. The prize- 
winners the sixties and seventies 
(Fischer has yet chronicle the eighties) 
are clearly the peers Mowrer and 
Leland Stowe, whose coverage the 
Young Plan for Germany’s war debts 
1929 gave New York Herald Tribune 
readers front-row seat the creation 
the World Bank’s precursor. 

Both the old hands and the more re- 
cent ones display the same care writ- 
ing, the same use authoritative 
confidential sources, the same depth 
knowledge, the same capacity for anal- 
ysis. Fischer, fact, thinks the new gen- 
eration better: reporting and 
interpretation ‘big policy’ [is] more 
and more being supplied journalistic 
coverage with certain social human- 
itarian 

policy’’ between the World 
Wars was almost exclusively concerned 
with relations between the European 
powers and the United States. From 
World War Vietnam, the cold war 
dominated. 

The post-Vietnam era, Fischer’s study 
shows, brought not only new kind 
reporting but new focus, the third 
world. Correspondents began look 
into famine, population, and refugee 
problems developing nations. The Pu- 
litzer board and jurors showed their 
awareness the value this new kind 
coverage. Six the seven prizes for 
international reporting between 1970 
and 1977 went correspondents writing 
about developing nations. Eight the 
prizes awarded since 1977 were for third 
world dispatches. 
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Answers. 
Contacts. 
Background. 


Have question about 
Phillips Petroleum? the 
energy industry? These 
public relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


Bill Adams (918) 661-5224 
Dan Harrison 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 


Steve 661-4987 


Call write: Public 
Relations Department, 
16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
74004. 


The Performance Company 


The Art Writing 


Nonfiction 
Second Edition 
ANDRE FONTAINE and 
WILLIAM GLAVIN, JR. 


brisk and brightly written 
good writing ought inter- 
Quarterly (reviewing the first 
edition) 

This updated and expanded edi- 
tion covers the writing news- 
paper depth stories, magazine 
articles, and nonfiction books. 
describes the process from get- 
ting ideas and refining them for 
publication particular field, 
through research, evaluation, or- 
ganization, and writing the final 
piece. Includes valuable new 
chapter the business side 
writing and selling. Illustrated 
throughout with published ex- 
amples many accomplished 
writers. 

232 pages, index $24.95 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1600 Jamesville Avenue 
Syracuse, New York, 13244-5160 


BOOKS 


gadfly 


Witness Century: Encounters 
with the Noted, the Notorious, and 
the Three S.0.B.s 

George Seldes 

Ballantine Books. 512 pp. $19.95 


JAMES BOYLAN 


One way look this extraordinary 
book consider that George Seldes 
has accumulated enough autobiography 
for two forty-eight-year-old men. 
hardly any wonder that has trouble 
jamming reminiscences his ninety-six 
years into ordinary-sized volume; the 
reader left with smorgasbord feeling 
taste this, morsel that, and 
then Seldes urging you the next 
the sixty-four bite-size chapters. 

Moreover, this lighthearted book, 
and, combined with its pace, this buoy- 
ancy might lead generation unac- 
quainted with the earlier Seldes 
underestimate his seriousness, his tenac- 
ity, and his contribution changing the 
American press for the better, time 
when newspaper journalism was mired 
its most inglorious decades. 

The book built, its subtitle in- 
dicates, around the personalities, major 
and minor, that encountered from the 
time that took his first newspaper job, 
the Pittsburgh Leader, February 
1909 (!). The alluded don’t 
really play major part and, offhand, 
cannot even recollect who they were. 
But there are memorable encounters 
throughout, from disastrous youthful 
interview with William Jennings Bryan 


autumnal conversation with the 
aged Dolores Ibarruri, Pasionara 
the Spanish Civil War. 

There are glimpses the younger 
Seldes World War correspondent 
and then participant the carnival 
that was American foreign correspond- 
ence the postwar years. those days, 
Seldes worked for the Chicago Tribune 
the isolationist Colonel Robert 
McCormick, who periodically ordered 
his correspondents home for re-Ameri- 
canizing. 

Gradually, see Seldes becoming 
adversary the press establishment 
era when newspaper publishing had 
become big business and newspaper 
executives shared the Napoleonic traits 
that afflicted other captains industry. 
The picture darkens further when fact, 
the newsletter founded combat 
lying the press, driven out busi- 
ness following investigation Sen- 
ator Joe McCarthy. 

Yet even such somber episodes fail 
dampen the Seldes 1987. lays out 
the facts recalls them with un- 
doubted energy and with what seems 
extraordinary precision. Appearing 
now when, Seldes concludes, the press 
has cleaned its act good deal, the 
book reminder for those who have 
forgotten those who never knew the 
sins suppression and untruth that have 
been and can committed the name 
American journalism. Equally impor- 
tant, this may one the last first-per- 
son statements from generation that 
included, among others, Hitler, Nehru, 
and Mao. All these and Seldes, 


‘It now more than three 
quarters century since that 
morning February 1909, 
when walked into the editorial 
office the Pittsburgh Leader 
reporter. There was vacancy, 
was told, but would care 
stay awhile and learn, they 
would give $3.50 week for 
lunch money. stayed on.’ 


George Seldes 93. 
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talk about productivity 


recent months, political leaders, academ- 
ics and businessmen alike have increasingly 
discussed the issue American com- 
petitiveness—the ability the nation’s in- 
dustry and agriculture compete success- 
fully world markets. The argument has 
been strident times and reasoned oth- 
ers, but whatever consensus has emerged 
centers American productivity—seen 
all quarters the key the ability com- 
pete. 

welcome discussion how America 
can become more productive, and therefore 
more competitive. intend spell out our 
own views the subject the coming 
weeks. will the belief that the 
topic important that all affected seg- 
ments society—and that means virtually 
everybody—have the obligation contribute 
the debate. 

What productivity? it’s the relationship 
goods and services produced the econ- 
omy compared the resources used pro- 
duce them. While this relationship can 
measured economists several ways, 
output per labor hour the measure used 
most widely. This doesn't necessarily mean 
the output per hour man picking toma- 
toes rolling cigars. Productivity 
the machinery workers use, and 
the technology that designs, maintains, and 
often operates the equipment. increased 
productivity necessarily mean work- 
ing harder, faster, longer. More often, 
modern industrial economy, means work- 
ing smarter, with better tools. Productivity, 
other words, stems from investment plant, 
equipment, research, and people. 

Increased productivity absolutely cru- 
cial because, the long run, the only way 
raise real incomes, remain competitive— 
and keep inflation check. Productivity 
the key expanding economy—a bigger 
pie that can accommodate the needs the 
poor and the disadvantaged. 

Since economic expansion crucial, 
must note that the private business sector 
has been fantastic engine productivity 
and growth. Since 1980, almost million 


new jobs have been created the U.S. the 
private sector. 


This rise employment even more dra- 
matic view the changing nature the 
work force, and the growth population. The 
percentage working-age people counted 
the labor force has grown from about 
percent 1980 65.3 percent last year. The 
work force today inciudes about three million 
people who, traditionally, were not among its 
ranks—mostly women, and, particularly, 
younger married women. Given these de- 
mographic changes, genuine achieve- 
ment that between 1980 and 1986 the un- 
employment level stayed roughly the same, 
somewhere above percent. 


aren't saying that America without 
its problems. Unemployment seven per- 
cent too high. The manufacturing sector 
has been weakened. American goods 
have trouble competing against foreign prod- 
ucts. The farm belt disaster area. Too 
many youthful members minority groups 
remain unskilled and unemployed, meaning 
massive educational task un- 
dertaken. Many face the prospects bleak 
old age. 


Some, the quest for quick fix, are 
urging tariffs and import quotas keep 
out foreign goods attempt solve 
America’s problems. But protectionism 
solution. Whenever has been tried, 
has brought retaliation, trade wars, and, 
ultimately, the loss jobs. global econ- 
omy, trade war can have winners, only 
losers. 


The way for America solve its problems 
not beggar its neighbors. growing 
private business sector, the long run, re- 
mains the best hope for genuine, lasting so- 
cial progress. stress the private sector, 
because government isn't the answer, either. 
1980, federal spending took 22.2 percent 
the GNP; gobbled 23.8 percent. 
But bigger government made our 
problems away. Instead, government 
spending has exacerbated the budget defi- 
cit, and made the problems worse. 
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GLORIA COOPER 


The making 


science writer 


Breaking The New Yorker, Jer- 
emy Bernstein, The American Scholar, 
Winter 1987 


this graceful little essay, longtime physi- 
cist-writer Jeremy Bernstein offers illu- 
minating glimpse into the esoteric business 
writing about science and the even more 
esoteric business writing about for The 
New Yorker magazine under its legendary 
editor, William Shawn. The highlights are 
charming and choice. First, spontaneously 
done postdoctoral piece classic 
style, sent over-the-transom the fall 
1960 unknown Dear Sir the mag- 
azine’s run-down offices Forty-Third 
Street, where gathered dust and where, 
seven months after its unacknowledged re- 
ceipt, its author became staff member Edith 
Oliver’s proposed solution problem 
raised Shawn: the need find writer 
who would deal with science well with 
scientific personalities. Next, the dazing in- 
terview with Shawn himself, which the 
calm and courteous editor, seemingly pos- 
sessed total recall, and ‘‘not the slightest 
bit chi-chi’’ kind governing 
one Bernstein colleague put 
explained, without benefit assignment, 
commitment, specific instruction, what 
was after, sort of. Then, the letdown: year 
rejections, failures, overwrought creations 
inevitably doomed, Bernstein recalls, 
their ill-chosen subjects and self-conscious 
prose. And, finally, breakthrough: chance 
encounter with neighbor who turned out 
member the two-man team Yang 
and Lee, the theoretical physicists who were 
the first Chinese-Americans win Nobel 
Prize and the perfect subject for what was 
new kind science profile. 

That profile became learning laboratory 
for Bernstein. His introduction editing be- 
gan when, arriving for session with Shawn, 
the green young writer found the pages 
his manuscript strewn all over the floor 
the editor’s office, the better rearrange 
them; also was handed set specially 
written guidelines that, among other things, 
outlined the New Yorker philosophy con- 
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structing nonfiction articles: think fac- 
tual piece should built from the 
ground up, brick brick, layer layer, 
with the abstractions coming after the de- 
tailed foundation work,’’ Shawn wrote. 
indirection should avoided, for the sake 
clarity, grace, structural strength, and 
on. believe not backing into 
Another initiation had with fact-check- 
ing: How would The New Yorker’s fabled 
process work verifying the accuracy all 
that arcane stuff about the breakdown par- 
ity symmetry particle physics, when 
Yang and Lee knew more about the matter 
than anybody else? Bernstein’s unconven- 
tional suggestion, drawn from academia, ac- 
cepted Shawn, and successfully followed 
many subsequent pieces: let the subjects 
themselves check the finished manuscript be- 
fore goes press. more painful lesson 
was human nature. Bernstein tells it, 
all that journalistic attention Yang and Lee 
(or Lee and Yang, amended the article 
about half the time the tactful Shawn) 
brought the surface such deep-seated ri- 
valries between the two collaborators that, 
after the profile was published, they never 
worked together again development that 
horrified that seriously con- 
sidered giving writing altogether and, 
fact, did not venture any further profiles 
his scientific contemporaries for another ten 
years. 

Eventually, course, did return the 
genre that and Shawn invented, and his 
entertaining recollections such challenging 
subjects IBM, Arthur Clarke, Stanley 


Kubrick, and Albert Einstein suggest, when 
comes profile writing, the journalist’s 
sensitivity almost crucial ingredient 
the formula for success the gimmick, 
the joke, the witty idea what Bernstein 
likes call the German term Witz that 
gives the piece dimension and its own special 
kick. When, for example, Kubrick com- 
plained, during prepublication review, that 
account chess game the two men 
had played, Bernstein had attached all the 
adjectives Kubrick while keeping 
all the ones for himself, Bernstein 
promptly put all the adjectives slips 
paper and evenly divvied them so- 
lution that made visible change from the 
original, says, but make [Ku- 
brick] 

for more explicit instruction, Bernstein 
says that the most direct advice ever got 
from Shawn was moving around 
great Clearly, the writer took that les- 
son very much heart, will, doubt, 
countless others who would follow his foot- 
steps the run-down offices West Forty- 
Third. 


Faces the news 


Newscasters’ Facial Expressions and 
Voting Behavior Viewers: Can 
Smile Elect President? Brian Mullen 
and team, Personality and So- 
cial Psychology, 1986 


Forget those tiresome attitude surveys show- 
ing that journalists are ideologically biased. 
And never mind those tedious content anal- 
yses proving that coverage politically 
slanted. Social science media research rid- 
ing anew wave, exploring the silent language 
gestures, smiles, and frowns. Expanding 
recent work this field, the ambitious 
two-part investigation hand focuses the 
nonverbal messages transmitted presum- 
ably unconsciously anchormen, and 
the effect those messages the voting 
public. 

The first study, which was conducted (with 
all the usual controls) three months after the 
presidential election 1984, involved the 
dents Murray State University Ken- 
tucky, who were asked view thirty-seven 
segments drawn from the nightly network 
newscasts during the last eight days the 
Reagan-Mondale race, and from which the 
audio part had been removed. 
those segments the reporting referred directly 
the Democratic the Republican candi- 
date himself (as opposed his associates, 
family, campaign); the other seven non- 
political, segments, the news 
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was unequivocally good bad, having 
do, for example, with such matters suc- 
cessful treatment for disease assassination 


threats. Based the students’ judgments 


what the facial expressions exhibited Jen- 
nings, Rather, and Brokaw suggested about 
their respective feelings about the various re- 
ports, the researchers concluded that, quite 
apart from the actual content the news, 
silent emotive signals both the positive 
and negative sort indeed come across. 
Interestingly, the researchers also concluded 
that, when came references partic- 
ular candidate, Rather and Brokaw exhibited 
noticeable bias, while Jennings appeared 
exhibit strong bias favor Reagan. 


Jennings’s pro-Reagan cues have 
any effect the election’s out- 
come? find out, researchers con- 

ducted another study the spring 1985, 
this one involving telephone interviews with 
randomly selected individuals Kentucky, 
Ohio, Missouri, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania, who were asked which nightly 
newscasts they watched most often and 
whom they had voted for November 1984. 
Invariably, the proportion viewers who 
watched ABC and had voted for Reagan 
turned out higher than the proportion 
viewers who watched NBC CBS and 
had voted the same way. Conclusion: regular 
viewing newscaster who exhibits facial 
expressions biased favor one particular 
candidate associated with increased 
likelihood voting for that candidate. 

Just why this correlation should hold is, 
course, far from clear, and the authors take 
pains explore some the more likely ex- 
planations both for the correlation itself and 
for Jennings’s bias: Reagan viewers 
may have chosen watch ABC the first 
place because Jennings’s positive facial 
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expressions confirmed their own leanings; 
Jennings may have smiled when talked 
about Reagan because was sensitive his 
viewers’ political preferences; pro-Reagan 
viewers may have tended watch ABC for 
some other, unrelated reason. Ultimately, 
however, the authors come down the side 
simple causal connection: one way 
another either because viewers construed 
the newscaster’s smile form political 
endorsement, because the smile accom- 
panying Reagan’s name functioned pos- 
itive conditioning stimulus and made them 
feel good newscaster bias affected the at- 
titudes viewers and, extension, their 
behavior the voting booth. 

One aspect the research not considered 
the authors the social effect the con- 
clusions themselves. Scientifically minded 
viewers will probably try parlor-game ver- 
sion Guess the Reporter’s Emotions with 
their VCRs. And conscientious journalists 
can expected play lot more poker, 
perfecting deadpan gaze. 


Smoke screens 


Two-Faced Press? Tom Goldstein, 
Twentieth Century Fund paper, 1986. 


The cigarette advertising controversy seems 
stale the air smoke-filled room. 
Still, isn’t going blow away. And, oddly 
enough, despite increased public attention 
the debate recently sparked the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar As- 
sociation, and the Surgeon General the 
United States, there plenty about the role 
the press that’s been left unsaid. Tom 
Goldstein says now. 

professor journalism Berkeley and 
the author The News Any Cost, Gold- 
stein, who formerly worked for The New 


York Times, picked the issue De- 
cember 1985, when the AMA passed res- 
olution urging the adoption legislation that 
would ban the advertising tobacco prod- 
ucts. Clearly intrigued what appeared 
present moral conflict between freedom and 
responsibility, Goldstein looked news re- 
ports and editorials, talked editors and 
publishers, and studied the i10 responses 
received questionnaire advertising ac- 
ceptance policies and practices which sent 
publishers and advertising managers 
newspapers and magazines all around the 
country. The result provocative fifty- 
four-page monograph that finally cuts 
through the social, legal, and ethical fog. 
Take social responsibility, for instance, 
that worthy concept conveniently em- 
braced publishers when, say, they accept 
seat the hospital board (and potential 
conflicts interest damned) but which 
they just conveniently ignore when faced 
with pleas drop their ads for product that 
kills some 350,000 their fellow citizens 
each year. What’s more, their seeming 
disregard for such professional inconsisten- 
cies, publishers are not alone. Editors, too, 
appear show little concern for the clear 
contradictions between their editorials the 
dangers smoking and those that address 
the push for advertising ban. According 
Goldstein, only about three dozen the 
nation’s dailies, about percent, and some 
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two dozen columnists chose comment 
the AMA proposal all. the handful 
pieces that did see print, many were riddled 
with inaccuracies and distortions, and most 
took negative position, deriding the pro- 
posal and falling what Goldstein 
characterizes the disingenuous argument 
that products that can legally sold are en- 
titled advertised. 


hat self-serving First Amendment 

rhetoric also comes for the au- 

thor’s straight talk. lucid analysis 
the legal aspects the cigarette advertis- 
ing issue, Goldstein traces the history the 
broadcast ban and details the landmark de- 
cisions involving commercial speech. Con- 
cluding that, despite the limited protection 
such speech enjoys, proposal like the 
AMA’s would probably not withstand con- 
stitutional test, drives home his essential 
point: whatever the rights company 
advertise its product, they are not con- 
fused with the rights publisher choose 
which ads run and which turn down. 

Indeed, Goldstein’s survey advertis- 
ing practices and policies makes abundantly 
clear, the familiar claim publishers that 
they cannot good conscience reject 
for product that legal has little basis 
fact: publishers can, and do. The Boston 
Globe forbids ads buyers and sellers 
academic papers. The San Diego Union does 
not accept Planned Parenthood ads. New 
York magazine rejects personal ads seeking 
one-night stands. The Harvard Crimson will 
not carry recruitment ads for Playboy’s cen- 
terfold; The San Bernardino County Sun will 
not carry recruitment ads for the Klux 
Klan. The New London, Connecticut, Day 
dropped its ads for Happy Hours bars. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer refuses ads for hand- 
guns (except antiques). The Los Angeles 
Times has special restrictions the use 
the word 

And history, course, provides numerous 
other examples ads rejected and rev- 
enues lost what publishers judged, 
rightly wrongly, the community’s 
best interest. The most dramatic, perhaps, 
Goldstein reminds us, was Edward Bok’s an- 
nouncement 1892 thgt his Ladies’ Home 
Journal would longer accept ads for patent 
medicines, action which, together with the 
magazine’s the harmful cure-alis, 
had repercussions for public policy and pub- 
lic health that are still being felt today. Given 
the force and weight Goldstein’s argu- 
ments, one can only hope and almost be- 
lieve that somewhere, somehow, some 
heroic publisher premier paper getting 
ready make history again. 
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polls and boldness 


THE REVIEW: 
When the Cheering 
March/April), William Boot notes that 
Gallup-Times Mirror poll showed that, 
while the Iran-contra affair had hurt the cred- 
ibility American journalism, solid ma- 
jority the respondents rated the coverage 
excellent good. Boot went write: 
editors must wondering, 
wonder those poll-conscious editors 
ever considered that the drop public con- 
fidence the U.S. press might the 
not the press’s newfound vigilance, but 
exposure more than half dec- 
ade media timidity, complacency, and out- 
right cowardice. Boot makes valid point 
that the president certifies even what and 
not scandal but ask yourself this: 
Reagan’s candidates had prevailed the 
midterm election, would the press even now 
pursuing this story vigorously? 
DIANE FISCHER 
New York, N.Y 


On-campus pressures 


TO THE REVIEW: 


All three the examples censorship 
Who’s Cracking Down Press Free- 
dom March/April) took place 
public universities. might useful in- 
vestigate the situation private institutions, 
including Christian colleges such Calvin 
(where the entire staff the paper was fired 
four years ago). 

PATRICK JASPERSE 

Editor-in-chief 

The Chimes 


Calvin College 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


THE REVIEW: 

About your article campus papers: the 
segment devoted The University Echo 
the University Tennessee, Chattanooga, 
closer the situation UTC year ago 
than now. fact, article censor- 
ship UTC now would much less inter- 
esting stuff, and consequently not good 
story. CJR does say that the sometimes of- 
fensive critique sessions were stopped the 


fall 1985, and does note, the last graf, 
that see progress, but much the article 
deals with year-old older problems which 
have worked hard resolve. 

Despite what readers might conclude from 
the piece, not sure have villains 
trying subvert free press here. ad- 
visor, have clashed with the administration 
and with students and faculty, too over 
free press and intimidation issues. have 
sat and shouted each other for what seemed 
like hours sometimes agreeing, sometimes 
not. had problems the past, CJR 
pointed out, and have some now. Part 
them come from members the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the student body who 
want nothing but news. Part 
them come from inability get students 
and the rest the university community 
understand that newspaper reports all ac- 
tivities and that the administrators, teach- 
ers, and student leaders are responsible for 
all their actions, not just ones that result 
good publicity. Part them come from lack 
leadership from our city newspapers, 
which seem consider community boost- 
erism great part their jobs. 

Our problems, like those many other 
college papers, are complex. Simplicity 
often but things are not 
nearly simple here evil administra- 
tion versus student press yearning 
free. 

BOB DARDENNE 
University Tennessee 


Communications Department 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


editors and errors 

THF REVIEW: 

Scientists would cringe Gilbert Cranberg’s 
Editor-error March/April). 
First all, the study begins with bias, 
maintains that bias throughout its execution, 
and not surprisingly results biased find- 
ing. What else? Did not occur Professor 
Cranberg test how many errors were re- 
moved from the stories the editor? There 
basic assumption that the story was ac- 
curate from the beginning and that somehow 
the editor mucked up. Judging from 
experience, it’s usually the other way around. 


And any reporter worth his salt knows that, 
more often than not, editor saves his ass 
and his reputation correcting mistakes and 
questioning him loose ambiguous 
writing. question this: one out 
five errors was the fault the editor, who 
was blame for the other four? 
YANNA KROYT BRANDT 


Productions, Inc 
New York City 


defense chutzpah 

THE REVIEW: 

was puzzled your Dart the Los An- 
geles Daily News March/April) for 
using the Free- 
dom Information Act 
obtain copies all material generated FOI 
requests from the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
aminer and the Los Angeles Times regarding 
the Southern California Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict. its rush judgment, CJR appears 
have ignored some key factors: 

The Freedom Information Act clearly 
applies most correspondence agencies 
covered the act. News media are not ex- 
nor should they be. This means that 
media letters covered agencies become 
part the public record and subject the 
FOI Act. 

The Daily request hardly un- 
heard of, competitive markets, 
and is, fact, recognized legitimate use 
the FOI Act Use the Federal 
FOI publication the FOI Service 
Center, which project the Reporters 
Committee for Freedom the Press. 
quote: journalists even check FOI Act 
requests that have been filed others. Fol- 
lowing these, either filing identical 
requests interviewing the original reques- 
tor, can lead new story ideas. The possi- 
bilities provided the act are endless. All 
that required that you use 

recognized use public records laws 
for legitimate news stories about tax-sup- 
ported agency strikes CJR shameless, 
it. prefer use your other 


journalistic chutzpah. And since when did 


‘ in’? 
that become TIMOTHY KELLY 
Editor 
Daily News 
Los Angeles, Calif 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


That prickly poll 


THE REVIEW: 
The three paragraphs devoted the role 
ABC News Poll that Spooked Its 
(CJR, March/April) contain dis- 
tortions, material omissions, and unsup- 
ported innuendo. 

First, the writer the article, Robert 
Friedman, fails mention that from the first 
contact the Tel Aviv bureau with Daoud 
Kuttab Fajr, the unambiguous under- 
standing was that, working together, 
would formulate complete set poll ques- 
tions, plus the supporting methodology, for 
presentation executives ABC News 
determine whether they wished proceed. 
That precisely what happened. There were 
sudden changes signals pullouts, 
Friedman suggests. the appropriate time 
received thank from New York. 

Second, Friedman confuses and combines 
two separate memos sent New York. The 
first was members ABC’s own polling 
unit, soliciting its comments and suggestions 
our draft questions and proposed meth- 
odology. Following reply from the unit, 
and from associate Mr. Shadid 


Fajr’s from Howard University, 
made certain revisions. There followed our 
final meetings with Mr. Shadid, after which 
contacted senior executives New York 
who made the decision. 

Third, version the reason for the 
rejections was not the 
that which falsely reported have of- 
fered Mr. but. least the second 
point, totally different. not that the West 
Bank was not suggestion 
belied the considerable time spent with 
Palestinians the West Bank and the num- 
ber reports aired about political and 
other conditions there, but rather that the 
judgment ABC News executives the an- 
ticipated answers the poll were pre- 
dictable not warrant the investment 
ABC time and prestige. There were 
simply better ways tell the West Bank 
story, including the 
Palestinians the occupied territories] 
which Friedman refers. 

Fourth, the innuendo the effect that the 
decision ABC News executives was any 
sense influenced nationalist sentiment 
generated the Libyan episode listener 
reaction our the West 
Bank rank speculation unsupported 


68 


“The best novel have ever read 
about contemporary 


Novel 


much single shred evidence other than 
the author’s own intuition. That intuition 
directly contradicted the fact that, during 
the period subsequent the Nightline 
aired hard-hitting reports Israeli occu- 
pation the Gaza Strip and Israel’s con- 
troversy with the Black Hebrew sect. 

ROBERT ZELNICK 

Pentagon correspondent 


ABC News 
Washington, D.C 


Robert Friedman replies: Mr. 
version events odds with what Daoud 
Kuttab told about his relationship with 
ABC, and with what Zelnick himself first told 
during our interview. According Kut- 
tab whom called Jerusalem discuss 
letter Zelnick and his producer 
repeatedly stated that ABC executives 
York had given the ‘‘green proceed 
with the poll. Kuttab says that why and 
Shadid spent nearly sixteen hours four sep- 
arate meetings with the ABC team, devising 
and then revising the poll response input 


from New York. After nearly month, Kuttab 


drew contract between his paper, 
Fajr, and ABC; shortly thereafter, Kuttab 
ABC backed out the project. Kuttab 
says was told that executives New York 


feared that Palestinian pollsters would inject 


bias into the poll and that the West Bank was 
not Zelnick, for his part, told 
that pollsters might com- 
promise its scientific and added 
that ABC executives felt the results would 
The editors and agreed that Zelnick and 
Kuttab were saving essentially the same 
thing. 

the results the poll were predictable, 
the ABC News executives argued, one can 
only wonder why many leading publica- 
tions around the world carried prominent 
stories about it. 

Zelnick had every opportunity tell 
the fact checker about the two memos 
now says sent New York. told 
about one. When asked him find it, 
well other correspondence about the 
poll, check against his memory, testily 
told was none business. 

Finally, given the pressure that was being 
brought bear ABC view- 
ers, did not seem unreasonable speculate 
about the reasons why ABC de- 
cided not co-sponsor the poll. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Robert Friedman manages quote almost 
every person Newsday except the one who 
made the decision regarding the poll (it was 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


and talked about with him length), 
and cite almost every possible reason for 
the decision except the correct one. 

essence, Mr. Friedman 
Newsday agreed sponsor poll attitudes 
towards Arafat among residents the West 
Bank, but then pulled the plug and scrambled 
for cover after realizing that co-sponsor was 
pro-PLO newspaper, and after Israeli of- 
ficials criticized the poll and urged not 
run it. His conclusion: Newsday panicked 
the expected wave protest from the Israeli 
government and from Jewish Americans, and 
caved pro-Israel lobby. 

This was not the case. The matter involved 
some confusion our part, and some in- 
ternal debate. But did not involve any in- 
timidation. 

was the understanding most the 
senior editors Newsday that had paid 
modest sum for first look the results 
poll being conducted the West Bank. 
was never our understanding that Newsday 
the poll, that Newsday was going 
put the position endorsing the results. 

When learned that were being listed 
sponsor, had two concerns. One was 
that another the sponsors was pro-PLO 
newspaper. The more important concern was 
that our name was being used give cre- 
dence poll that had not directed, 
steered, physically monitored. 

Newsday has been doing polls for nearly 
twenty years. When sponsor poll 
are involved every detail the operation. 
help shape the questions. decide how 
many people will sampled and what 
locations. are present when the phone 
calls are made. have access all the raw 
data. short, are position verify 
that certain cross-section people was 
polled certain date, and gave certain 
responses the same set questions. 

this case, were not position 
verify anything. were not present when 
questions were asked. had ability 
verify who was questioned, what questions 
were asked, what the answers were, under 
what circumstances the questioning took 
place. would one thing for report 
the results such poll, but quite another 
name listed sponsor. 

the end, decided that would not 
would publish the information, but way 
that would make clear that while had paid 
for the right first look the poll, 
had not been involved the actual con- 
ducting the poll. 

Mr. Friedman was told this the con- 


versations that had with him. does not 
have believe it, chooses not to. But 
argue that simple fairness should have 
required him and his editors have taken 
note it. fail see how and the Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review can pretend 
have examined the decision-making process 
without having allowed the person who made 
the decision explain why and how the de- 
cision was made. 

ANTHONY MARRO 

Executive editor 


Newsday 
Long Island, N.Y 


The editors reply: Apart from Mr. Marro, all 
the editors Newsday with whom Mr. 
stance the most important the only 
reason for the last-minute decision 
bow out sponsor the poll. However, 
Mr. Marro has good point. 
should have taken note his assertion that 
the most important reason was something 
else namely, discovery that 
Newsday, violation longstanding pol- 
icy, was becoming involved poll over 
which did not have complete control. 
regret the omission. 


Awards noted 
THE REVIEW: 
Your Mary Ellen Schoonmaker gave the 
back her hand, describing our real estate 
section having good-buddy chamber- 
Story: Hard News Soft Jan- 
uary/February). 

She may not aware that the Los Angeles 
real estate section has been judged 
the best the nation five times more than 
any other section ever the National 
Real Estate Editors. must 
doing some things right rate that honor 


1974, and 1982. 
DICK TURPIN 
Real estate editor 
Los Angeles Times 
Los Angeles, Calif 


The man somebody bothered call 
THE REVIEW: 

writing you about your article called 
David Atlee Phillips January/Febru- 
ary). 

Investigation into the Assassination John 
Kennedy, must object your including 
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responsible publications whose authors failed 
telephone Mr. Phillips concerning the mo- 
rass finds himself vis-a-vis the JFK 
assassination. Mr. Phillips knows very well 
that during the period when was working 
this book, research associate did tele- 
phone him discuss various aspects 
treatment his complex case. Inasmuch 
Mr. Phillips was embroiled various law- 
suits the time, lawyers and were 
perfectly confident the propriety de- 
scribing his case terms congressional 
testimony including his denial the al- 
legations well reporting the events 
surrounding this testimony. 

Let the record show that, contrary your 
suggestion, did call Mr. Phil- 
lips, and did consider all that had 
say. then printed precisely what in- 
tended print, and stand it. 

HENRY HURT 
Chatham, Va. 


David Atlee Phillips replies: About three 
years ago researcher telephoned me, ask- 
ing for confirmation certain statements 


had written 1977 book. The nature 


the questions prompted ask the re- 
search concerned allegations that had been 
involved the assassination asked 
that, this were the case, denial 
quoted and that noted that had sued 
those responsible for the libel. Fhe re- 
searcher equivocated. Certainly connec- 
tion with Mr. Hurt was mentioned. 


Street people 

THE REVIEW: 

was appalled see the placed Knight- 
Ridder your January/February issue trum- 
peting The Philadelphia Pulitzer 
Prize for its photographic series street peo- 
ple. The copy reads, part: these 
street people are part the bizarre phe- 
nomenon the 1980s resulting from the 
deinstitutionalization mental patients. 
city after city, schizophrenics treat their tor- 
ment daily dulling their senses with all 
the alcohol they can don’t know 
the series was sensationalized the ad, 
but sure hope not. 

suggest that homelessness due solely, 
There clear evidence that homelessness 
caused many factors, not the least 
which the gentrification center cities and 
the total absence low-income housing. 
Most the homeless are persons whose re- 
cent poverty has led evictions, victimi- 
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zation, and, often, alcoholism. The most 
comprehensive study homeless people 
date, done Ohio, found that only per- 
cent had had prior psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion, while percent currently needed 
mental health services. Much the energy 
those involved the community 
health system now directed toward finding 
way help these persons, something much 
easier said than done. Obviously, the press 
not interested the success stories 
deinstitutionalization, but they abound. 

JONATHAN YORK 

President 


Franklin County Mental Health Board 
Columbus, Ohio 


Correction 


January/February), The Philadelphia In- 
quirer was included list newspapers 
which employees had reported 
and often disabling hand and arm 
among staff members using VDTs. Gene 
Foreman, managing editor the 
notified the Review that the /nquirer did not 
properly belong this list. The inclusion 
the /nquirer, Foreman wrote, us, 


because none the editors the newsroom 
could recall such case. Neither could our 
medical 

Upon consulting with the authors the 
article learned the origin this error. 
One the authors, Sarah Henry, had called 
the /nquirer speak employee who, 
she had heard, had been afflicted with RSI, 
and was put through the /nquirer’s sister 
paper, the afternoon Daily News. Henry, who 
Australian, thought she was being trans- 
ferred the department the 
Inquirer. result this misunderstand- 
ing, the /nquirer was listed, not 
should have been the Daily News. 
regret the error. might add, however, that 
the process checking their notes and 
making further calls after being notified 
Mr. Foreman’s complaint, the authors did 
locate and speak two employees 
one reporter, the other the 
classified ads department who reported 
symptoms RSI. Neither the employees 
had reported her hand and arm problems 
the newspaper’s medical department. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the July/Au- 
gust issue, letters should received May 
19. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 


Castro and the 
Press 


This twenty-nine page 
study John Wallach, 
Foreign Affairs Editor for 
Hearst Newspapers, ex- 
amines 
relationship between 
Fidel Castro and the 
American press corps. 
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ushering new era newspaper pubiishing. 
Since earned Pulitzer Prizes, hundreds local,national and international 


awards and been home like H.L. Mencken and Aubrey Bodine. 
Obviously, we’ve long way the past one hundred and fifty years. And our 
commitment the people Maryland continue grow and get even better 


the future. essence, the very best newspaper know how be. 


Here’s another 150 years history the making. 
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Vatican Unveils Procreation Position 


Cortland 


Yard 3/10/87 


asks 
Downtown hogs grant cash 
Reaga n to Chicago Tribune 2/25/87 


recall name 


Daily lowan 3/3/87 


Richman Named 
Ocean County 


More will live centurions 


The Times Reporter (Dover-New Philadelphia, O.) 1/87 

Correction Life sentence Correction 


tian principles. They are not 
repentant headbangers,” 
reported the Night life column 
last Friday. 


Austin American-Statesman 3/10/87 


cursed judge 


New Orleans, La., Times-Picayune 2/18/87 


should have read that Fine 
leading Japanese fashion magazine 
for guys, not gays. The 
regrets the editing error. 

San Francisco Chronicle 2/18/87 


Pentagon urged keep personnel exposed AIDS 


Three parrots 
recovered after 
two arrested 


The Tampa Tribune 3/14/87 


Appeal-Der 


WHITE HOUSE 


Office the Press Secretary 


NOTICE THE PRESS 


February 24, 


1987 


The following bipartisian members Congress will meet with the 


President 9:30 
Room. 


Competitiveness the Cabinet 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 


New Jersey Law Journal 4/2/87 
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My, 


Congress has just added something the data stored every 
computer America: more protection. 

Thanks recent legislation, the laws that cover data security 
now cover more. There are stiff new penalties and new protections. 
Prying into electronic mail now criminal opening the U.S. Mail 
and even the government cannot intrude without warrant. 

Private citizens, trade associations, civil liberties groups and the 
law enforcement community all worked together make these measures 
law. Computer firms, with special concern for data security, were also 
strong supporters. 

The right keep the information that you value private 
precious right. Measures that protect are good news indeed. 


Good news for those who value privacy. 
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